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EFFECTIVE 


Hospital Treatment in 
Blood Vessel Diseases 


The 


Hospitals which have one or 
more Burdick Rhythmic Con- 
strictors find that the results 
obtained in peripheral vascu- 
lar conditions more than jus- 
tify the small expenditures 
required for this useful unit. 


RHYTHMIC CONSTRICTOR 


is compact, portable, easily operated. No constant supervision necessary. 
Among the conditions effectively treated are the following: 


Peripheral vascular sclerosis 
Early thromboangiitis obliterans 
Acute vascular occlusion 
Diabetic ulcers 
Intermittent claudication 


Chilblains 


You Can Get One 


Realizing the value of this form of therapy, the War Preduction Board 
has not limited the sale of these units to hospitals. Other Burdick 
equipment which you may still obtain: 


Burdick Blended Current Electrosurgical Unit 
Burdick Fever Cabinet 
Burdick Suction-Pressure Therapy Unit ra 
Burdick Solarium Equipment 
Burdick Electric Bakers 

and other equipment in limited quantities. 
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@ For a table setting 
that bespeaks elegance, 
but is light as a whisper 
on the budget, choose 
one of the rich-looking 
patterns to be found in America’s Sulaiaes selection of Paper Table 
Napery. Duplicate your most handsome linen luncheon set in 
economical, attractive and sanitary paper. Cups, doilies, tray 
covers, placement mats—all the various types are immediately 
available at Sexton’s. Order from this great stock—and you'll be 


sure to get what you want, when you want it. 
JOHN SEXTON & CO, 1943 


SEXTON FINE QUALITY FOODS 


FOR RESTRICTED DIETS 


All packed without sugar or seasoning. FRUITS packed 
in the NATURAL JUICE of the FRUIT. 
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Answering the many 
inquiries about Stearns 


for Intravenous Injection 


When we first announced the de- 
velopment of Amino Acids Stearns 
—a safe and effective parenteral 
substitute for protein alimentation 
—we believed that we were offering 
the medical profession a new 
weapon of primary importance. On 
the evidence of initial research, the 
production of Amino Acids Stearns, 
in fact, gave every indication of 
being as important an aid to medi- 
cal science as the isolation and 
commercial production of vitamins. 


Even so, the demand which fol- 
lowed experiments of impartial in- 
vestigators with this new contribu- 
tion to the study of deficiency 
diseases took us by surprise. Al- 
most immediately on its introduc- 
tion, we were faced with requests 
from hospitals, clinics, and indi- 
vidual physicians nearly equal to 
the production planned for years 
in the future. Moreover, demand 


Frederick 


is constantly increasing. Despite 
prompt and continuing steps to 
augment our output, requests for 
Amino Acids Stearns still outstrip 
production. 

The foregoing is offered in explana- 
tion of our delay in meeting the 
hundreds upon hundreds of re- 
quests for Amino Acids Stearns. To 
this explanation we can, however, 
now add this word of encourage- 
ment: Production is climbing so 
rapidly that in a very short time we 
expect to be able to meet present 
demand. 

Meanwhile, thank you for the fine 
confidence in Stearns indicated by 
your prompt and enthusiastic ac- 
claim of this new Stearns develop- 
ment. You may be assured that we 
are doing, and will continue to do, 
everything possible to assure you 
an adequate supply of Amino 
Acids Stearns. 
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ETHYL CHLORIDE 
U.S.P. 


Recognized for over forty years as a high 
grade, chemically pure product, prepared 
especially for anesthesia. It is stable and 
is guaranteed to retain its purity and re- 
main unchanged indefinitely. Gebauer’s 
Ethyl Chloride U.S.P. is now also available 
in Dispenseal Bottles with automatic 
closures in the following sizes: 4 fl. oz. 
(108 gms), 3 fl. oz. (81 gms), 2 fl. oz. (54 
gms), | fl. oz. (27 gms). Fine, medium and 
coarse sprays. Gebauer’s Ethyl Chloride 
in the well-known metal tube is supplied 
in the following sizes: 40 gms metal tube 
with regulating spray. 100 -gms metal 
tube with regulating spray. 


DISPENSEAL BOTTLE 


Literature on request. 
j The GEBAUER CHEMICAL CO. x * * CLEVELAND, OHIO, U. S. A. 
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OPERATING LIGHT 
EVENTUALLY BUY 


Prometheus Operating Lights are precision-built 
in every detail, specifically designed to deliver 
the right quality of light—color-corrected and 
shadow-free—inside the incision. 


Heat discomfort is eliminated, too, with less 
incidental eye strain. Flexible in operation, 
with counterbalanced control. 


ILLUSTRATED: MODEL NO. 158. A new counter- 
balanced operating light which is adjustable in 
height, to any angle, at any point around the 
operating field. Has six individual light sources, 
each 13” in diameter, cool-beam heat filters, and 
color correct‘on lenses. Rotates in complete circle. 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE HT 6 


PROMETHEUS “can 


27 NINTH AVE. NEW YORK CITY 
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N BATTLING infection and contagion in 
l your hospital, you count on LYSOL. 
Priorities and material shortages have 
encouraged substitutes. When you ask 
for disinfectant solutions, be sure you get 
LYSOL, not just any cresol solution. 


6 reasons you want Lysol 


L Lysol is effective—phenol coefficient 5.. Kills all kinds 
of microbes that are important in disinfection and 
antisepsis. 


2. Lysol is non-specific—effective against ALL ty 
of disease-producing vegetative bacteria. (Some other 
disinfectants are ple ... effective against some 


organisms, less effective or practically ineffective 
against others.) 


3. Lysol is economical—can be diluted 100 to 200 
times and still remain a potent germicide. (In bulk, 
Lysol costs only $1.35 per gallon—when purchased 
in quantities of 50 gallons or more.) 

4. Lysol is harmless to rubber gloves, sheeting. 

5. Lysol helps preserve keen cutting edges of instru- 
ments—when added to 
water in which they are 
boiled (0.5% solution). 
Prevents corrosion. 

6. Lysol is efficient in 
presence of organic mat- 
ter—i.e., blood, pus, 
dirt, mucus, etc. 


BUY LYSOL IN BULK 


HOW TO ORDER LYSOL IN BULK 
The sale of Lysol in bulk for institutional purposes is restricted to 
the following hospital supply organizations: 


JAMISON SEMPLE COMPANY 
419 Fourth Ave., New York 
e 


e STONE HALL CO. 
1738 Wynkoop St., Denver, Colo. 
e 


STRIEBY & BARTON, LTD. 
912% E.Third St., Los Angeles, Calif. Copyright 1942 


AMERICAN HOSPITAL SUPPLY CORP. 
1086 Merchandise Mart, Chicago, II. 


ECKHARDT PHYSICIANS & SURGEONS 
SUPPLY COMPANY 
Littlefield Building, Austin, Tex. 
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SURGICAL SELLING COMPANY 
139 Forrest Avenue, N. E. 
Atlanta, Ga. 

e 
Address inquiries regarding orders, 
shipments, etc., to any of the fore- 
going distributors or direct to 
LEHN & FINK PRODUCTS CORP. 


Hosp. Dept. H.T.B.-643 
683 Fifth Ave., New York 


by Lehn & Fink Products Corp. 
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Probably never before has the civilian doctor }j 
busier than he is these war days. Or the hospi 
services more taxed. 


SOLUTIONS | IN ae Now more than ever you will appreciate 


smooth, reaction-free infusion technique assure 
. E age the use of Cutter Solutions in Saftiflasks. No | 
parts to wash, sterilize and assemble. No ti 
consuming gadgets to fuss with. Just plug in \ 
injection tubing. 
: oe Cutter Solutions are prepared in one of Ameri 


oldest biological laboratories. Each lot passes ev 
known test. Proven safe before it leaves the |x 
ratory. Specify solutions “in Saftiflasks!” 


CUTTER LABORATORIES ° BERKELEY e CHICAGO « NEW YOR 
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The Friendly Hospital qournal 


Distributed monthly to every hospital, sanatorium, and 
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ves the |; In answer to an appeal for an added role 
ks!” in the war effort, inmates of San Quentin 
prison have been given the job of mailing 
out 8,000,000 ration books to Californians. 
Aware that the books are worth about 
$2,000,000,000 on the black market, the 
convicts gave their word to the warden 
and the OPA that if 8,000,000 books were 
received at the prison, 8,000,000 would be 
mailed. The prisoners work in the prison 
recreation hall and have welded two doors 
together for additional safety. No guards 
are allowed in the room and a prisoner 
sleeps in the “book bank” nightly to insure 
no tampering! 


We have been curious for some time to 
know what use would be made of army 
veterinarians, now that the cavalry is 
mounted in jeeps and reconnaissance cars 
which burn gasoline instead of hay and 
oats. It has just come to our attention that, 
while horse doctoring has become the least 

eof the army veterinarian’s duties, he is still 
a mighty important man. A large number 
are inspecting meat and food sources to 
insure that our fighting men get nothing 
but the best. 
e 

No one can accuse the nation’s doctors of 
“pleasure driving,” says a recent survey of 
the Automobile Manufacturers association. 
Nine out of ten doctors use cars in their work. 
driving an average of 12,932 miles per year. 
Doctors lead all occupational groups in the 
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number of round trips made yearly—947. 
Some 89% of these are necessary trips, thus 
for every one pleasure trip made by a doctor, 
he takes eight professional trips. 

e e 


“Truth is stranger than fiction,” and so it 
sometimes is, especially during hazardous pe- 
riods such as war times. One of the most 
exciting stories we have heard lately concerns 
a Red Cross nurse reported lost at sea in a 
torpedoing. Grief-stricken relatives and friends 
attended a requiem mass for her in the Lady 
Chapel of New York’s beautiful St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral. After the mass she was found 
having been adrift for nineteen days. But the 
story doesn’t end there—nine months later the 
young lady had the pleasure of being married 
by the same priest in the same chapel where 
the requiem mass had been celebrated. 
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A study of traumatic war neuroses (a minor 
mental disorder resulting from injuries) 
among the armed forces and Merchant Marine 
seamen reveals that severe reactions occurred 
most frequently among men of Anglo-Saxon, 
Scandinavian and continental European de- 
scent. Latin-Americans and Negroes showed 
the lowest incidence of any sociopolitical 
group. 

e e 

Among the experiments being con- 
ducted by the Army medical center at 
Washington, D. C., is a tooth vaccine. It 
is made from lacto-bacilli, the bacteria 
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believed to be responsible for tooth de- 
cay. Fourteen enlisted men have volun- 
teered to serve as “guinea pigs” to de- 
termine the efficacy of this revolutionary 
vaccine. 

e e 

We read that in Russia many inmates 
of criminal institutions begged to be al- 
lowed to fight the Germans. The argument 
most frequently advanced was that their 
“crimes” represented “differences of opin- 
ion with the state” but that when the state 
was attacked by the Nazis, they wanted to 
fight. Most stated they would be willing to 
return to prison after the Germans were 
defeated. 

Thanks to the vigilance of its municipal 
health department, New York City recently 
escaped a possible attack of bubonic plague. 
Plague-ridden rats were found aboard a ship 
returning from Casablanca after the cargo 
had been discharged. Drastic action was im- 
mediately taken and the area around the dock 
where the ship had been unloaded was purged 
of rats. It is the rat flea which transmits this 


dread disease. 
e 


A recently noted news item should meet 


with eager acclaim on the part of the 


feminine portion of the population. We 
are told that the du Pont nylon plants will 
be able to shift from parachute to stocking 
yarn within a matter of days when the “go 
ahead” signal is given. Nylon stockings 
will be among the first civilian goods to 
reach post-war markets. 


They say “Necessity is the mother of inven- 
tion,” and rightly so. Because fish-liver oil 
and other source products for vitamins are 
unobtainable due to the war, Swedish scien- 
tists are extracting a new concentrated vita- 
min, D,, from sea mussels and other marine 
invertebrates. It is chiefly used to fortify 
poultry and animal foods. 


We have mentioned before in this col- 
umn the numerous bits of evidence that 
weather has a distinct influence on man- 


kind and human behavior. A writer in 
Philadelphia Medicine recently pointed 
out that wars, as well as waves of crime 
and violence, break out frequently in hot 
weather. Health, strength, and sexual vigor 
are supposed to vary with the waxing and 
waning of the moon. Patients are known 
to suffer far more at night than during the 
day, and bad weather almost always pre- 
cipitates waves of minor illnesses. Yes— 
it appears we are still but creatures of our 


environments. 
e 


And in London the necessities of war 
have developed a new type of Diesel engine 
for use in buses and trucks which increases 
efficiency and produces less carbon monox- 
ide than gasoline. Ordinarily Diesel en. 
gines give off much noise and smoke but 
by swirling air in the cylinders, engineers 
have produced this new type of perfor- 


mance. 
e e 


Country girls make better nurses. At least 
this is the consensus expressed by directors of 
schools of nursing. Country girls adapt them- 
selves quickly to life in the school; they are 
accustomed to using their hands; they have 
a good supply of common sense; they are 
friendly and cooperative; they are conscien- 
tious—and they get up in the morning. 


It is gratifying to learn that the Govern- 
ment, through the agency of the Veterans 
Administration, is already laying plans to 
rehabilitate, socially and economically, 
soldiers who are blinded by wounds. Suff- 
cient funds have already been allocated by 
Congress to meet every possible demand.; 


Paradoxically, tropical heat makes people 
more prone to allergic diseases, although 
allergies are far more common in temperate 
zones than in the tropics. Respiratory allergies 
such as hay fever and asthma are very uncom- 
mon in the tropics, yet people coming from 
the torrid zones have a tendency to contract 
such allergies upon their return to the tem- 
perate zone. 
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FLAG 


NCE more, in proud unanimity, the magazine 
\, covers of America fly our flag, following the 
request of the Treasury Department. And so, in- 
stead of their usual studied variety in cover 
makeup, the publications on the nation’s magazine 
stands present flags—row after row, in a solid, 
united front. 

This cooperation by mutual consent, this small 
example of the democratic free will as it operates 
for a common end—the concept of which so 
escapes Mr. Schickelgruber! — is one in which we 
are happy to participate. 

And now, in the fight to retain those rights which 
we hold dear, it is necessary for us all to present 
our dollars in a solid, united front. To “invest in 
America” through war bonds and stamps is cur- 
rently the democratic obligation and _ privilege. 
Let’s keep it ours! as the slogan goes. 

The hospitals of America are already “front 
line” in their war contribution, health being a 
wartime synonym for manpower. In helping to 
assemble the “double-barreled” weapon forged by 
the Treasury’s wartime savings plan, we know that 
hospitals too, can be counted upon to do their part, 
to the best of their ability. 
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NURSES at St. Luke’s hospital, in Chi- 

cago, are enthusiastically spending their 
off-duty hours “at home” these days, home 
being the beautiful new Schweppe Memorial 
building just dedicated on May 21. Three- 
quarters of a million dollars and two years 
of careful planning have made it a model of 
its kind. The new building adds accommoda- 


10 


tions for some 200 student nurses, as well as 
needed classrooms and dormitory facilities 
for the expanded training program which 
St. Luke’s, like many other institutions, is now 
conducting to help meet the wartime emer- 
gency. 

The charm of the interior lies in its exquis- 
itely planned detail, its informality, and the 
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striking use of color. The sum of $40,198 
was expended for furnishings to make this 
a place which the student nurse can truly 
feel, with a thrill of proprietary pride, is “nice 
to come home to.” 

The main living room, glimpsed on these 
pages, strikes the keynote of warmth and 
hospitality. It opens on a roof garden. 
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Upon entering the building, the foyer is a 
striking introduction to the modern interior. 
Circular in shape, it has a bold green and 
black color scheme, with added drama in its 
wall valances of green, black and cream. 

Blithely inspired—by a stick of peppermint 
candy ?—there is a small sitting room which 
“doubles” for dancing, its walls a gay red- 
and-white stripe, and its curtains red. 

There are many evidences throughout of 
the thoughtfulness lavished upon making this 
a home, not a “residence.” There is, for in- 
stance, a red, white and blue sunroom like an 
enclosed porch, whose express purpose is to 
provide a place where nurses may lounge in 
their robes in lazy off-hours if they please. 
A small kitchen adjoins, a sunroof is handily 
by. For informal entertaining, birthday par- 
ties and such, where half the fun is in “mess- 
ing” happily with refreshments, a special 
room is provided with a small utility room 
adjacent. 


Each room is decorated in a different man- 
ner, but each is alike in providing a living 
room, kitchen and laundry room. 

The bedrooms, decorated in a variety of 
pastel shades, were furnished at a cost of $200 
each. In their 1314 by 8 ft. 7 in. they pro- 
vide a maximum of carefully planned details 
for comfort and “livability,” including “off 
center” windows placed to avoid shedding 
drafts or sunlight on the sleeper. Furnishings 
include a built-in lavatory, easy chair, desk, 
hanging shelves. 

The quarters of the director of the nursing 
school are done in green and yellow, her 
favorite colors, with a “dash” of turquoise in 
the carpets, the lining of the bookshelves and 
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Definitely in the manner moderne! The beautiful new Schweppe Memorial home for nurses 
at St. Luke’s provides many cozy corners such as this, for reading or a quiet chat. 
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the bathroom tiling. The supervising nurses 
have special suites. 

The library is beautifully panelled, with 
enormous bay windows, a pleasant place to 
browse and study. 

Applause for the decorating of this hand- 
some home goes to. Miss Cornelia Conger and 
Mrs. I. Newton Perry of the Woman’s board. 
It is dedicated to the late Mr. and Mrs. 
Charles Schweppe, generous friends of the 
hospital. Mr. Schweppe served for many 
years as president of the board of trustees. 
Many prominent Chicago citizens have con- 
tributed to the various facilities, a number of 
memorial rooms being named by their donors. 

Use of the new building will remove the 
school of nursing from the hospital, where 
the space is much needed for the use of 
patients. 

This home is the first of a number of 
projects planned by St. Luke’s. Some day, 
the Schweppe building will boast another 
wing. Also in prospect are new intern’s quar- 
ters, administration and out patient buildings, 
according to St. Luke’s News. 


Is Your Service Flag Official? 


The types of official service flags which 
organizations and individuals may display 
to honor their men and women now serving 
with the armed forces have just been an- 
nounced by the War Department in Official 
Circular Number 85. 

The service flags designated for this war, 
under the ruling, will be virtually the same 
as those authorized during the last war. 

For homes and individuals, the flag will 
consist of a blue star in a white rectangular 
field with a red border. To designate a per- 
son who has died in service, a gold star of 
smaller size will be superimposed over the 
blue star, leaving a border of blue around the 
gold. The flag may carry one star for each 
person in service. 

For organizations, lodges, churches, busi- 
ness houses and other groups, virtually the 
same type of flag will be used, in a size ap- 
propriate to the place where it is to be hung. 
The commonly-accepted group service flag 
used thus far has employed one blue star for 
each person in service, and one gold star for 
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each one who has died in service. However, 
under the war department order, another type 
of star arrangement may be used on these 
flags—with one large blue star, and the num- 
ber of persons in service shown beneath the 
star in Arabic numerals. 

The shades of red, white and blue in all 
service flags are to correspond to the shades 
prescribed for the colors of the United States 
flag. 

The War Department circular declares that 
display of any type of service flag other than 
that specifically designated by the govern- 
ment, will be a violation of the law. 


Russia’s Bandage Substitute 

In this war, as in the last, Russia is using 
peat bog moss (sphagnum) for bandaging 
material. The moss, thanks to the peculiar 
structure of its cells, has excellent absorbent 
qualities. It is carefully cleaned of all ex- 
traneous matter, dried, steam sterilized and 
made into gauze-covered pads of various 
sizes. 

Experience has shown that wounds heal 
much more quickly with sphagnum bandages 
than with cotton batting, for in addition to 
its draining qualities, the moss also contains 
certain disinfecting substances. It is now 
being raised on a large scale in the northern 
regions of the Soviet Union. 

Another contribution of botany to war 
therapy is the balsam from fir trees. Mixed 
with other substances, it has been used in 
many Leningrad hospitals for treatment of 


fresh wounds. 
e e 


One Year Old: N. Y.’s Public 
Health Research Institute 

The Public Health Research Institute of the 
City of New York recently rounded out the 
first year of its existence. The annual report 
indicates that it has been a busy year, with 
important investigation into the fields of 
influenza, whooping cough, nutrition, venereal 
disease, blood transfusion and rabies. 

The institute’s staff has also done some 
work for the army of confidential nature 
which would also save lives on a large scale, 
in case of civilian attack. 
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Bolton Bill OK’d with Amendments 
As we go to press, the House has passed the 

Senate-amended Bolton bill to provide federal 

subsidy for wartime training of nurses. 

We do not have complete details, but under- 
stand that the Senate amendments prohibited 
the nursing program from discriminating 
against “race, creed or color,” or from dis- 
crimating against hospitals on the basis of 
their size. It was also provided that in its 
financial grants to hospital nursing schools, 
the federal government should not pay for any 
services which students render to the hospitals. 

The program would accord to the student 
free professional training, uniforms and main- 
tenance, provided she signs for essential war 
nursing service under the nursing reserve, 
after which she would be assigned to duty 
with the army or navy nurse corps, with a 
government agency or a civilian organization. 
tious—and they get up in the morning. 

e e 
A.M.A. to Study Medical 
Care Plan 

“Medical care for all people” was one of 
the matters toward which the A.M.A. House 
of Delegates turned its attention in Chicago 
at its three-day June meeting. A newly estab- 
lished Council on Medical Service and Public 
Relations will study plans and suggest future 
policies relating to the nation’s medical care. 

Dr. Herman Louis Kretschmer, nationally 
known Chicago urologist, was named presi- 
dent-elect. Dr. James E. Paullin, of Atlanta, 
has just begun his term as president. 

e 
New Unit to Affect Nurse 
Distribution 

The Placement Bureau of the War Man- 
power Commission now has a unit which will 
affect the supply and distribution of nurses 
in much the same way as the Procurement 
and Assignment Service distributes physi- 
cians, dentists and veterinarians. 

State and local councils for war service will 
be utilized for operation of the unit with 
quotas set up on national and state bases for 
guidance of nurses in accepting service in 
military, governmental and essential civilian 
services. 


Miss Alma S. Haupt, Washington, D. C., is 
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chief, and Louise Baker, San Francisco, as- 
sociate chief of the unit. Dr. Claude W. 
Munger, St. Luke’s, New York, is among 
those on the advisory committee. 

e ty 


Army Plans for More Medicos 

Under a special training program, the 
army plans to have about 14,000 soldiers 
studying for their medical degrees by the end 
of the year. Another 6,000 will study den- 
tistry and a few hundred more will receive 
veterinary training, according to recent an- 
nouncement. 

There are 75 medical schools, 39 dental 
schools, and 10 schools for veterinarians ap- 
proved for such army classes. 

Most of the men will receive the pay of 
army privates, but the war department will 
pay for their clothes, food, housing, textbooks 
and tuition. And no “monkeyshines’”—the 
army will see that there are 24 hours of super- 
vised study a week for the pre-medics, in 
addition to class room and laboratory work. 
A year’s internship is allowed for doctors be- 
fore calling into active army service, during 
which time they are first lieutenants in an 
inactive status. 

After induction into the army, high school 
graduates may take examinations to qualify 
for the specialized training courses. 

e e 


General Kirk Becomes Army 
Surgeon General 

Brig.-Gen. Norman T. Kirk has been named 
the surgeon general of the army, succeeding 
Major-Gen. James C. Magee, whose four-year 
term expired the first of this month. 

General Kirk, who will have the rank of 
major general, was previously commanding 
officer at Percy Jones General hospital, Battle 
Creek, Mich. 


Three Nursing Classes 
Enlist for Service 

Three New York hospital nursing schools 
were recently given citations by the Red Cross 
for having their senior classes enrolled 100 
per cent in the Red Cross student reserve. 
The schools so honored were Flower-Fifth 
Avenue, Roosevelt and St. Luke’s. 
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Change Made in Defense Health 
and Welfare Services 

The Office of Defense Health and Welfare 
Services under the OEM in Washington has 
been replaced by the Office of Community 
War Services under the FSA. 

This seems to be a change in “name only,” 
with Charles P. Taft becoming “Director of 
Community War Services.” Function of the 
office is to coordinate the health and welfare 
services available to communities by the fed- 


eral government. 
e e 


British Return Blood Gift 

In the dark days of the blitzkrieg over 
Britain, the New York chapter of the Red 
Cross sent some 15,000 pints of liquid blood 
plasma to England. To prove the English 
haven't forgotten it, more than 900 British 
residents of New York’s metropolitan area 
are returning the favor by giving a pint of 
blood each to the armed forces of the U. S. 

“British Blood for American Forces” is the 
slogan of the nationwide drive which Britons 
in America are conducting to provide con- 
tributions to all 31 of the American Red Cross 
blood donor centers. 

e e 


Col. Blanchfield Heads Army 


Nurse Corps 

On June 1, Lieut. Col. Florence A. Blanch- 
field took oath as colonel and supt. of the 
Army Nurse corps, succee@ing Col. Julia O. 
Flikke, retired. Pinning the silver eagles on 
her shoulders made her the eighth supt. of the 
42-year-old corps. Col. Blanchfield has been 
an army nurse for 25 years, including six 
months’ service in China, and also in France 


during the first World War. 


New Officers of the West Virginia 
Association 

President-elect of the Hospital Association 
of West Virginia for the coming year is Dr. 
A. F. Lawson, director, General hospital, 
Weston. President is Dr. Dean L. Hosmer, 
Bluefield sanitarium; vice-president, E. A. 
Groves, Kanawha Valley hospital, Charleston; 
secretary-treasurer, Charles E. Vadakin, Fair- 
mont General hospital. 
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What Do YOU Say? 


1. Of the 1,299 schools of nursing 
in the U.S., how many are accredited 
by the National League of Nursing 
Education? 


2. Who first presented the subject 
of Industrial Medicine to the world, 
and when? 


3. Which killed the most people— 
World War I or the influenza epi- 
demic of 1918? 


4. Who was America’s first woman 
dentist? 


5. What world famous scientist 
not only showed no marked intelli- 
gence as a child, beyond an art apti- 
tude, but in his college science 
examinations was adjudicated “very 
mediocre” in chemistry, the science 
to which, in later life, he was to con- 
tribute his greatest discoveries? 


6. What English anatomist, one 
of the first medical writers for the lay 
reader, so widely advocated the 
necessity of personal cleanliness that 
he is credited with being the founder 
of the “cult of the daily tub,” faith- 
fully observed by the traditional Eng- 
lishman? The name of a popular 
English bath soap is derived from his 
Christian name. 


(See page 21) 


Re: The Convention in New 
York City 


“Hospital plans and medical society plans 
must seek a common ground for closer co- 
ordination whereby hospital and medical care 
can be offered to the public in one package”, 
James A. Hamilton told the war-time joint 
conference of the hospital associations of New 
York and New Jersey which met in New York 
City, May 26-28. 

The A.H.A. plans to establish a commission 
consisting of leaders from government, public, 
labor, industry and the medical and hospital 
fields to “develop a program for hospital care 
that will recognize the change in economic 
and social conditions while at the same time 
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preserving the best of the past, and assuring 
the people a quality of care sufficiently ade- 
quate for the public good”. 

Further, the voluntary hospital must be re- 
defined in the light of new responsibilities 
in community relationship in order to live up 
to its public trust, the A.H.A. president stated 
in his address. 

Harold A. Grimm, of the Millard Fillmore 
hospital, Buffalo, was elected president of the 
New York State association. New. Jersey 
named Dr. J. Berkley Gordon, Marlboro, as 


its head. 
e 


Shoes Available for Nurse’s Aides 

If a woman already has bought shoes on 
her Stamp 17, and no one in the family is 
able to produce another to purchase nurses’ 
white shoes for her—it still needn’t keep her 
from aide duty at the hospital. 

The need for special work shoes for aides 
has been recognized, according to the OPA, 
and like nurses and others who require spe- 
cial shoes necessary for performance of their 
jobs, aides may apply to their local boards. 

e e 


Reorganization at Michael Reese 

Chicago’s Michael Reese hospital has 
launched a new teaching program, and as a 
result of the reorganization, Dr. Herman 
Smith, general supt., is now executive di- 
rector. Dr. Samuel Soskin, head of the de- 
partment of metabolism and endocrinology, is 
medical director, and dean of the new teach- 
ing and research faculty. 

The new program, it is expected, will 
eventually branch into postgraduate teaching 
available to the medical profession at large, 
and will help provide refresher courses when 
the war is over and physicans return to their 
civilian practices again. 

e e 


South Carolina Elects Officers 

J. B. Norman, Spartanburg General hos- 
pital, was named president of the group meet- 
ing May 26 at Columbia. Dr. V. P. Patterson, 
Pryor hospital, Chester, is president-elect; 
Katherine O. Altman, Marion Sims Memorial 
hospital, Lancaster, is first vice-president; 
secretary-treasurer is R. L. Dougherty, Ortho- 
pedic hospital, Columbia. 
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Head Nurse at Bethesda Has 
Long Navy Career 

Chief nurse at the new National Naval 
medical center at Bethesda, Md., is a sea- 
going nurse well steeped in navy tradition. 
Lieut. (jg) Grace B. Lally in her 20 years 
with the navy has served on three different 
hospital ships. Her most recent post was 
aboard a boat which ranged through the 
South Pacific, seeing much service near 
Guadalcanal. 

Some interesting details of hospital life 
afloat were furnished by Lieut. Lally in a 
recent interview with the New York Times. 
The ship’s capacity was only 400, but fre- 
quently 500 patients were picked up in port 
or at sea, to be unloaded again at harbors 
“where ambulances were lined up as far as 
you could see.” 

Most navy casualties suffered multiple shell- 
fragment wounds and compound fractures. 
There were many cases of burns; a few in- 
juries from immersion blast and shark bites. 
The marine casualties suffered mostly from 
bullet or bayonet injuries, or fragment 
wounds from shells and grenades. 

In addition to their arduous nursing duties, 
every morning at sunrise and sunset, nurses 
and others on board must answer to the 
“alert,” putting life jackets on their patients 
and themselves and reporting to stations, also 
taking part in collision, fire, and abandon- 
ship drills. 

Before the ship enters at unloading port, 
alphabetical lists are made of the casualties. 
On arrival, a radio message is sent to the land 
hospital telling the number of patients to ex- 
pect. Patients leaving ship wear tags stating 
their names, ratings, diagnoses and whether 
they have had morphine. 


Treasury Dept. Honors 
Hospital Employee 

A special treasury department program dur- 
ing “Service Mothers’ Week” in Chicago hon- 
ored a hospital employee. Mrs. Ruby Davis, 
mother of five sons and a daughter now in 
uniform, was given a silk service flag. Mrs. 
Davis is “in there pitching” herself, on the 
home front, as an employe in the linen room 
of the Garfield Park Community hospital. 
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What Was Happening 

Ten Years Ago 

(As recorded in the June, 1933 Hospital 
Topics & Buyer) 

Dr. B. C. MacLean, Touro infirmary, New 
Orleans, was elected president of the Louisi- 
ana Hospital association. 

The U. S. Naval hospital at Great Lakes, 
Ill., was closed as an economic measure, and 
the patients transferred to Hines, IIl. 

Dr. Nathaniel W. Faxon, president-elect of 
the American Hospital association, was ban- 
quet speaker at Tri-State Hospital assembly. 

It was reported that “instead of pauperizing 
patients unable to pay their bills on time by 
accepting them as charitable cases, many hos- 
pitals have been successful in getting unem- 
ployed members of the patient’s family to 
work out the free service.” (How’s this as a 
suggestion for today? ) 

C. J. Cummings, Tacoma General hospital, 
was elected president of the newly formed 
Washington State Hospital association organ- 
ized in Seattle, April 7. 

Robert Packer hospital, Sayre, Pa., was 
destroyed by fire on May 3 at an estimated 
damage of $2,000,000. Some 224 patients 
were rescued. 

Dr. E. T. Thompson, for six years adminis- 
trator of Indiana University hospitals, Indi- 
anapolis, resigned. 

Observance of May 12 was reported as “far 
more extensive and universal than ever be- 
fore” by Veronica Miller, chairman of the 
National Hospital Day committee. 

Mercy hospital, Chicago, dedicated its new 
institute of radiation therapy and its 800,000 
volt x-ray machine and tube, “one of the larg- 
est now in existence.” 

Chicago’s New Clinic to 
Prevent Cancer 

Chicago has a new cancer prevention clinic 
—by women, for women. It is located at 
Women and Children’s hospital in that city, 
and all the staff members are women. This 
is the third facility of its kind in the nation. 
The other two are located in New York City. 
From these have been reported some excellent 
results in detecting or preventing early cases. 
The only charge is for laboratory fees. 
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Chicago already has 14 regular cancer clin- 
ics, whose function is limited largely to treat- 
ment of the disease after its presence has been 
definitely determined. 

e e 


Saturday Evening Post Features 
Hospital Story 

Hospital readers will take particular inter- 
est in the July 10 Saturday Evening Post, 
which will carry a feature article said to con- 
stitute a new milestone in hospital publicity. 
“Bedside Manner,” by Robert Yoder, column- 
ist of the Chicago Daily News, is illustrated 
with color photographs from Chicago’s Wesley 
Memorial hospital. We understand the Sateve- 
post photographer spent 10 days recently at 
that institution, making the “shots.” 


e e 
Hospitals Allowed Massaging Oil 
A new amendment of May 20 permits hos- 


pitals to secure refined cottonseed oil, a ra- 
tioned item, for bathing and massaging. 


—Courtesy, ‘‘Therapeutic Notes," 
Parke, Davis & Co. 
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Above—Two women doc- 
tors and an assistant dress 
the wounds of some guerilla 
fighters. 


EMMED in on three sides by Japanese 

armies, China’s vast Northwest carries 
on a relentless guerilla warfare. Fighting has 
been constant there since Japan started her in- 
vasion in 1937. 

To care for her wounded, China has hidden 
cave hospitals in the hills. In the rock-hewn 
recesses of the cliffs, grim as China’s own in- 
domitable resistance, the medical battle goes 
: on. It is supported in part by United 
us China Relief, and is fortunate in the devoted 
sponsorship of Madame Sun Yat-Sen, widow 
of the founder of the Chinese Republic. 

The entire Bethune Memorial Peace hospital 
in Yenan is housed in caves in the barren hills. 
They are divided into wards for surgical, 
medical, contagious disease and obstetrical 
cases. The surgical ward has a nurses’ office 
“4 and dressing room. The medical ward has 
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CHINA'S 
CAVE 
HOSPITALS 


Below—The International 
Peace hospital where Dr. 
Bethune died at his job. 


Photos, Courtesy United China Relief. 
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separate caves for x-ray laboratory, hydro- 
therapy, and two caves each for massage 
rooms, doctors’ offices and the registry. The 
operation room is a brick structure with three 
large rooms, one each for preparing patients, 
for aseptic operations and septic work. 
Each cave looks like an over-sized tunnel, 
with semi-circular roof measuring 22 by 10 
by 10 feet. They have washable semi-cement 
floors, glass-screened windows, and plastered 
walls and ceilings. A native type of central 
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heating, which consists of a system of coal- 
heated tunnels under the floor, generates a 
temperature of 60 degrees fahrenheit in win- 
ter. Ventilation must be regulated by opening 
or shutting of tunnel doors. In summer, the 
caves are from 5 to 10 degrees cooler than 
outdoors, and they of course have the impor- 
tant advantage of being bombproof. 

The ward furnishings? They are very 
simple. Two broad boards resting on a stone 
and trestle form a bed. There are five beds 


ief. | 

ER ; 


A patient is given treatment at one of the cave 
clinics housed in the friendly hills. 


to a cave, each fitted with grass mattress, 
equipped with two sheets, a cotton quilt and 
pillow. There is never enough bedding in 
winter, and patients are asked to bring their 
own. 

Like the surroundings, hospital life is spar- 
tan. Doctors and nurses live according to 
military discipline, rise and go to bed by the 
bugle, with daily line-up for inspection and 
daily military drill. 

The nurses live in barrack-like quarters in 
cave rooms. They do their own cleaning, 
carry their own water for washing. They 
spend much time, too, cultivating extensive 
flower gardens. Even the hospital patients 
have responsibilities, but they have: the ad- 
vantages, too, of a democracy, elect repre- 
sentatives to present their suggestions and 
opinions on hospital management, and con- 
tribute talent to hospital entertainments. 

There are not enough workers and never 
enough drugs. The gallant Canadian, Dr. 
Norman Bethune, founder of the International 
Peace hospitals, died in 1939 as a result of 
lack of drugs needed to treat an infection. The 
death last December of Dr. Kotnis, a young 
doctor from India, director of the Interna- 
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tional Peace hospital in Wutaishan, is said 
to have resulted from the same tragic cause. 
Many thousands of others have died unneces- 
sarily for want of medicines. 

For, blockaded by the Japanese, the North- 
west had not received outside medical aid for 
two years until recently, when four truckloads 
of medical supplies were sent through from 
Free China. In the past five and a half years, 
medical treatment of the thousands of Chinese 
guerilla soldiers was made possible only by 
medicine captured from the Japanese, or 
smuggled out from Peiping, or by the small 
quantities of drugs and serums manufactured 
in the local drug factory. This factory and 
a serum institute, aided by funds sent by China 
Aid Council, are now producing some medi- 
cines from local herbs and indigenous ma- 
terials. 

For China has tremendous will to survive. 
Workers have gradually learned to extract 
codein and morphine in small quantities from 
opium. Belladonna and digitalis, too, are 
crucially scarce, and in those flower gardens 
the nurses cultivate so arduously are growing 
poppies, foxglove and the deadly nightshade 


plant. 


Complaints Department 

A reader who signs herself an active mem- 
ber of the American Society of X-Ray Tech- 
nicians puts in a plaint for more recognition 
for the members of her profession, in a letter 
dated May 1: 

“The War Department recognizes the nurse, 
dietitian and physio-therapy aide by commis- 
sioning them in the U. S. army, while the 
medical technician, who contributes largely to 
the war effort by her work in the clinical 
laboratory and x-ray departments—no small 
part of which is the training and guidance of 
army technicians who are to serve over seas— 
receives no recognition at all. 

“At the present time such highly skilled 
and proficient women now serving with the 
army have been stripped of the professional 
status which they enjoyed in civil life, and 
are accorded no consideration beyond the 
soda clerk. 

“Is there not a medical man anywhere with 
sufficient interest in the technician to do some- 
thing to help right this wrong?” 
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Philadelphia Meeting Hears Report 
on Acute Labor Shortage 

Reported tuberculosis has already increased 
92 per cent over last year in the centers of war 
industries, said Harold T. Prenzel in his presi- 
dential address before the Hospital Associa- 
tion of Pennsylvania meeting in Philadelphia, 
April 15 and 16. 

In commenting on hospital labor problems, 
Mr. Prentzel commented that turnover has 
jumped from less than 20 per cent in the pre- 
war period, to four and five hundred per cent 
annually. He noted that listing of hospitals 
among essential industries has received little 
or no attention by either government agencies 
or war industries, evidence of which is found 
in the “persuasion” by the U. S. Employment 
Service, of essential hospital employees to 
leave their work for the war plants. The first 
step in complete recognition of the function 
of hospitals in the war, requires a special 
directive order by the WMC declaring hospital 
services as esential, he told the group. 

Of 100 hospitals surveyed throughout the 
state, 78 are suffering from an acute shortage 
of nonprofessional help, reported Harry W. 
Benjamin, Mt. Sinai hospital, Philadelphia. 
Departments most affected seem to be the en- 
gineering, maintenance and dietary. Of the 
1240 persons reported as “short” in these 100 
institutions, 199 were lost to the army, 21 
to the navy, 753 to industry, and 267 to other 
fields. 

Pennsylvania has at present in war produc- 
tion over 1,000,000 people. To replace those 
who go to war, and train workers for ex- 
panded production will mean an additional 
419,000 persons needed in the state, and is 
expected to provide a manpower “pinch” mak- 
ing troubles in the past “seem like a picnic,” 
declared L. B. F. Raycroft, regional director 
of the W.M.C. 


Newly elected officers of the association in- 
clude Dr. Donald C. Smelzer, Germantown 
dispensary and hospital, president; Raymond 
F. Hosford, Bradford hospital, president-elect ; 
St. Rev. Monsignor Leo G. Fink, Sacred Heart 
hospital, Allentown, first vice-president. Elmer 
E. Matthews, Wilkes-Barre General hospital, 
was re-elected treasurer, and S. Hawley Arm- 
strong is again executive secretary. 
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Col. Wilbur Directs Nursing 
in North Africa 


The strenuous task of directing nursing 
service in the North African theater of op- 
erations belongs to a Bostonian. Miss Bernice 
M. Wilbur, who has 1500 nurses under her 
direction, is a graduate of New England 
Deaconess hospital, class of °33. 

After graduation she worked at New Eng- 
land Deaconess for a while, then spent two 
years in the army nurse corps, resigning to 
go overseas with the Red Cross-Harvard unit 
in England. She served there until last July, 
when she again rejoined the army corps and 
was sent to her present post for duty. 

Miss Wilbur became the nurse of Lieut. 
Col. Lesley J. McNair when he was wounded 
in April, and flew with him to this country 
last month. Since her arrival, she has been 
“upped” in rank from lieutenant to lieutenant 


colonel. 
e 


New York Needs Aides for 
School Health Exams 


Examining New York City’s school children 
preparatory for the fall term looms as a task 
in these days of medical and nursing per- 
sonnel. The city is seeking 1500 women vol- 
unteers to assist the health department, and 
one of their functions would be to aid in 
the school health examinations. About 10 per 
cent of the public nurses on the city staff has 
been drawn off into the armed forces. 

e e 


Here Are Your Answers 
(See Page 15) 
1. Only 96 nursing schools. 


2. Ramazzini, professor of medicine at Mo- 
dena and later at Padua, in 1700 published 
an accurate account of the skin diseases 
which occur in a large variety of occupations. 


3. The influenza epidemic killed 21 million 
people, five times the number of lives lost in 
the war. 


4. Lucy Beaman Hobbs, an Ohio girl who 
caused a stir in medical and dental circles 
by entering the profession not long before the 
beginning of the Civil War. 


5. Louis Pasteur. 


6. Sir Erasmus Wilson, for whom Erasmic 
soap is named. 
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Vermillion County hospital, Clinton, Ind., finds itself a “landlubber” on the south side only. 


HOSPITALS IN THE ELOOD AREA 


L’ MAN RIVER went on a spring ram- 

page last month, submerging more 
than a million acres of farm land, and mak- 
ing 108,000 people or more homeless. We 
have had brief word from some of the hos- 
pitals in the path of the flood, and here’s 
the news as to how they fared: 

The rising tide, it seems, made Vermillion 
County hospital, Clinton, Ind., an amphibian. 
The building was surrounded with water on 
three sides, but fortunately the south ambu- 
lance entrance remained unsubmerged, and 
patients could be taken in and out. Loyally 
aided by the citizenry, the hospital continued 
to function. 

The Civilian Defense organization proved 
a great asset in the crisis, writes Supt. Han- 
nah Rosser. Volunteer workers responded in 
great numbers, stayed on the job night and 
day, and found plenty to do. Some 125 tons 
of sand were bagged and placed in and around 
the basement, and carpenters, setting up elec- 
tric saws in the ambulance drive, made covers 
for the windows as protection against the sand- 


bags. Men stayed on the job for ten days 
pumping water from the basement with 
equipment furnished by E. I. DuPont De 
Nemours & Co. Red Cross canteen workers 
were “on deck” to prepare food for the 
workers. 

Union hospital, Terre Haute, was fortunate. 
Supt. Frank Sheffler writes: “I am happy to 
say that the hospital was affected very little 
by the flood conditions. By going to the roof, 
we could see some of the flooded territory, 
but the hospital was in no way endangered. 
However, we did have eight casualties, none 
fatal, from the flooded districts surrounding. 
Most of them resulted from over-exposure. 
They have all been discharged from the hos- 
pital as cured, and conditions are righting 
themselves rapidly.” 

Hillcrest Tuberculosis hospital, in Vin- 
cennes, was 100 feet above the flood stage. 
Good Samaritan hospital was likewise not 
affected. The disaster committee worked very 
hard to remove all people from the low lands, 
and with the army’s help, did a wonderful 
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job in preventing a flood in the city itself, 
according to Dr. R. C. Meyer, of Hillcrest. 
But George army air field, normally only seven 
miles away, on the Wabash, could be reached 
only by driving 132 miles to skirt impassable 
areas. Soldiers made it by amphibian car or 
by boat and the hospital section was almost 
surrounded by water. 

Though fire and flood played havoc in 
Southern Indiana, Albert G. Hahn reported 
“all quiet” at Evansville and Protestant Dea- 
coness hospital. 

Likewise, St. Mary’s infirmary at Cairo 
says: “No floods—we’re high, dry and have 
suffered no hardships.” 

The town of McClure, IIl., was virtually 
covered up by the rampant waters, which 
ranged from five to 20 feet deep. Flood vic- 
tims there were taken care of at Cape Girar- 
deau, Mo., directly across the river, St. 
Francis hospital informs us. 

Cass County hospital, of Logansport, was 
fortunately out of the stricken area. When 
the flood came, they already had a capacity 
census, but added extra beds and cared for a 
number of refugees. The hospital itself had an 
adequate food supply, which was fortunate, 


since many of the local stores experienced 
difficulty in obtaining deliveries during that 


period. “All are enjoying dry land once 
again,” writes Lucile M. Jakes, R.N. 
Beardstown is a veteran at floods, doesn’t 
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scare easily, but was really ready for the 
worst, this time. However, with 1200 soldiers 
and militia sand-bagging the sea walls and 
levees 24 hours a day, they were able to keep 
the water from the streets. 

Since Schmitt Memorial hospital is located 
in a low area, a 30-foot stage of water would 
have put three feet in the basement, with 
“definitely dampening” effect on x-ray, labo- 
ratory, kitchen, dining room, supply and drug 
rooms. Schmitt Memorial moved to the sec- 
ond floor . . . and waited. Fortunately, noth- 
ing happened, and all’s quiet again, according 
to Supt. Ina Bohannan. This is contrary to 
newspaper reports which said hospital patients 
were evacuated from the town. 

e e 


No Hospital Bed Shortage in 
New York 

It may be the popular belief that New York 
City hospitals are overcrowded—but on the 
contrary, more than enough beds are available 
to care for community needs, according to 
Louis H. Pink, president of the Associated 
Hospital Service of New York. 

There may be cases of overcrowding in cer- 
tain classifications on certain days in some 
hospitals, but considering the city as a whole, 
the bed capacity is sufficient for its needs. 
What New York’s hospitals do need, accord- 
ing to Mr. Pink, is more personnel. 


Vincennes citizens who 

ventured downtown got 

their feet wet, but for- 

tunately, the local hospi- 

tals were unaffected by 
the high waters. 
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WPB Reports on Hospital Supplies 


HE U. S. has a new hospital “high”— 

at no time in its history have there been 
so many as at present. Since January of 1942, 
the WPB has given its approval to 260 new 
hospitals or extensive additions. The 6,345 
registered institutions have added almost 
60,000 beds and 5,300 bassinets in this same 
period. 


Naturally, there is a resultant effect on 
available supplies—with ‘these increased fa- 
cilities calling for equipment and machines, 
vying with the needs of lend-lease and sped-up 
military requirements, says the WPB. 


Here’s the May 5 “status statement” by the 
WPB on the situation, as issued in their regu- 
lar report. It will confirm some facts, a num- 
ber of which you may already know, and some 
of which you may not agree with! 

New hospital beds, mattresses, and springs 
—and enough of them—are being manufac- 
tured from the same materials and, according 
to the same specifications, as before the war. 

Iron and steel may still be used for operat- 
ing room equipment. Even work tables, 
chairs and stools for operating rooms may be 
made of these critical materials. New hospital 
office furniture, however, must be made of 
wood. In patients’ rooms and in wards 
wooden furniture is being used wherever pos- 
sible. Overbed tables are out. In their place 
are combination bedside tables with wooden 
cabinets and composition or enamel swing- 
over trays. 


Hospital. Ware: Standardized 


Hospital ware, which went from enamel to 
stainless steel before the war, has gone back 
to enamel. As a result of simplification and 
standardization, the 50-odd different types and 
sizes of basins, irrigators, dressing jars, trays, 
sterilizers, feeding cups, and the like have 
been cut to 11—enough to take care of every 
hospital need. (Note: Now only 8, we be- 
lieve. ) 

Purchase of new heavy hospital equipment 
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—commercial dishwashers, cooking and laun- 
dry equipment, fever cabinets, electric bakers, 
x-ray equipment, sterilizers, all of which call 
for large amounts of critical materials—must 
be approved by WPB. But no hospital has 
been denied reasonable priority assistance for 
equipment of this type. 


Purchase of essential repair and mainte- 
nance parts as well as most second-hand heavy 
equipment is unrestricted. Small non-pressure 
and certain other types of laboratory steriliz- 
ers may also be purchased without WPB 
authorization. 


New microscopes, microphotographic ap- 
paratus, calorimeters, and other scientific 
devices are scarce, but existing equipment is 
being utilized to the fullest extent. 


Instrument Supply: Adequate 


Surgical instruments and equipment are 
being made of the same materials and in the 
same styles as before the war. The quantities 
available for doctors, hospitals, and medical 
departments of industrial concerns are ade- 
quate. 


The supply of anesthetics should be large 
enough if there is no waste. Anesthesia ma- 
chines, which use large amounts of extremely 
critical metals, cannot be produced in quan- 
tity. Since the armed forces are taking most 
of the machines now being produced, hos- 
pitals are having to keep existing machines 
in use as long as possible. 


To make sure that production of surgical 
sutures will be as large as necessary, WPB 
is requiring all packers who slaughtered more 
than 1,000 sheep last year to fill purchase 
orders for sheep intestines for sutures before 
delivering any for other purposes. 


Supply of surgical pads, bandages, adhesive 
tape, and first aid kits is also sufficient to 
meet demand. The high preference rating 
assigned to orders for fabrics suitable for 
surgical dressings will insure high production. 
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HALF-TWIST has dozens 
of uses other than those 
shown here. 
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EFFICIENT 


Nay 


Pull out desired length from opening at end of 


box. Pull gauze over the finger, toe, arm or other 
member, then give it a half twist and pull it back 
over first part. Bring ends together and fasten 
with adhesive plaster. 


i -TWIST Seamless Tubular Gauze Dress- 
ing has so many advantages over ordinary 
gauze, as to make its superiority in every way 
immediately apparent. ‘ 
Wherever HALF-TWIST is introduced, it scores 
an immediate and sensational success. Its unique 
features are the talk of doctors everywhere. 
Order HALF-TWIST from your surgical supply 
dealer. If he cannot supply you, order direct from 
The Scholl Mfg. Co., Inc. 
HALF-TWIST is now available in 50-yard dis- 
pensing boxes as follows: 
No. 1—Flesh or White, Narrow, for Fingers and 
Toes 
Ne. 2——Flesh or White, Wide, for Fingers and 
Toes 
No. 3—Flesh or White, for Foot and Ankle, also 
for Hand, Wrist, Elbow and Arm 


Box $2.50 


Made under Surgitube patents pending and distributed by 


THE SCHOLL MFG. CO., Inc. 


213 W. Schiller St., Chicago 62 W. 14th St., N.Y.C. 


LOoKs 
'S BETTER ANp 


DOCTORS, HOSPITALS ENTHUSIASTICALLY ACCLAIN 


Seamless Tubular Gauze 


(FORMERLY KNOWN AS 


“INGENIOUS !” 


MORE ECONOMICAL > 


“ 


You will find many new 
applications for HALF- 
TWIST each day. 
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Hypodermic needles and syringes are being 
made of the same high-quality materials as 
before the war. To conserve medical supplies 
and critical metals, however, they may no 
longer be packed with single doses of serums, 
vaccines, and anti-toxins. A program for 
standardization and simplification of hypo- 
dermic equipment is now being worked out 
by WPB in cooperation with the American 
Hospital association. 

Oxygen tents are scarce. But there are 
plenty of the small, inexpensive face masks 
and nasal-catheter masks. 


The Rubber Situation 


Rubber is being conserved in hospitals and 
in production of certain health supplies, but 
in no case to the detriment of the health of 
the civilian population. There are plenty of 
baby nipples, bulb goods, operating table 
mats, air cushions, surgical rubber gloves, 
and similar rubber essentials. A special Vic- 
tory line of rubber drug sundries—hot water 
bottles, combination syringes, ice caps and 
bags, and invalid rings—meeting minimum 
standards of quality set by WPB, has been 
in production since January 31 of this year 
and is available in retail stores. Use of copper 
in these products is restricted but not pro- 


hibited. 


There will also be enough surgical elastic 
bandages, surgical stockings, supports and 
trusses. All elastic fabric, whether knitted, 
woven, or braided, if suitable for such essen- 
tial health articles or military products, is 
restricted to such use. 

Other essential components for such sup- 
plies, like goatskin and kidskin leather and 
iron or steel for trusses, surgical supports, 
arch supports, and other orthopedic products, 
are also available. 


More Hearing Aids 


Batteries for hearing aids have been stand- 
ardized and simplified to permit greater 
interchangeability in the 175 and more va- 
rieties of hearing aids on the market. As a 
result, none of the more than 300,000 deaf 
and hard-of-hearing Americans need suffer 
for lack of the right kinds of batteries. 


Both hospital drug cabinets and home 
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medicine chests can be kept well filled, the 
demands of war notwithstanding. Such fa- 
miliar items as boric acid, borax, sulphur 
compounds, talc, epsom salts, milk of mag- 
nesia, camphor, cascara, mineral oil, and 
petroleum jelly are in liberal supply. The new 
sulfa drugs to cure infection are available. 

Caffeine and theobromine, important medic- 
inal drugs made from cocoa beans, coffee, 
tea, and mate, have been placed under alloca- 
tion to insure sufficient supplies for medical 
purposes. 

Quinine and related drugs may no longer 
be used for hair tonics, medicinal tonics, or 
cold preparations. Except for quinidine, 
which may be used for cardiac disorders, 
these drugs may be used only in anti-malarial 
preparations. 

Quinacrine (sold also under the trade name 
of “atabrine”), a synthetic chemical having 
anti-malarial properties similar to those of 
quinine, recently was placed under allocation 
control. 

As far as drugs and medicines for civilians 
are concerned, the greatest problem is one 
of packaging rather than of obtaining 
essential ingredients. Less critical packing 
materials are being substituted for more criti- 
cal ones by manufacturers. To conserve 
paper, druggists are wrapping products only 
when necessary and are re-using shipping 
cases for outgoing shipments whenever 


possible. 
e e 


Vacations for Diabetic Children 

War or no war, the New York Diabetes 
association is seeing that 100 underprivileged 
diabetic children are getting two weeks of 
outdoor life this summer under medical su- 
pervision suited to their needs. 

Because of ‘their illness, such children are 
not eligible for the usual free summer camps, 
so for seven years, Camp Nyda at Wallkill, 
N. Y., has provided an escape from hot city 
pavements for them. The sum of $25, in other 
years, was sufficient to care for one child for 
one week. This year the high cost of living 
has necessitated some super-campaigning for 
funds. 

Director of the camp medical department 
is Dr. Herman O. Mosenthal. 
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Despite demands for war materiel on overseas 
battlegrounds, supply ships cannot safely be loaded 
beyond their capacity. Antiseptics, too, are defi- 
nitely not safe if the concentration required to 
achieve the necessary disinfection causes tissue 
irritation. Safety in antiseptics is largely deter- 
mined by the delicate balance between antiseptic 
power and relative freedom from irritating quali- 
ties. Because Tincture Metaphen 1:200 maintains 
this essential balance and embodies other impor- 
tant features as well, it is widely selected by 
surgeons as a preoperative antiseptic. On the oral 
mucosa, two impartial investigators* found that 


\incture of 4-nitro- 


anhydro-hydroxy-mercury- 
orthocresol, Abbott) 
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Tincture Metaphen 1:200 reduced bacterial count 95 
to 100% within five minutes; produced only slight 
irritation in some cases, none in others; and had, in 
substantial excess over any of the 15 commonly-used 
antiseptics tested, a two-hour duration of action. 
@ In addition, Tincture Metaphen does not appre- 
ciably precipitate blood serum; does not affect 
surgical instruments or rubber gloves; and is quite 
stable when exposed to air. Tincture Metaphen, 
tinted or untinted, is available in 1-fluidounce, 
4-fluidounce, 1-pint and 1-gallon bottles. ABBOTT 


LaBporaToRIes, North Chicago, Illinois. 


*Meyer, E., and Arnold, L, (1938) Amer. J. Digest. Dis., 5:418. 


Tincture Metaphen 


REG. PAT. OFF. 
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HODGE PODGE 


» Random notes of this and that gleaned from hither 


and yon, to give a lighter touch to more serious affairs. 


by 
HARRY C. PHIBBS 


T this time of year it is particularly 
pleasant to walk in the woods, when 
early Summer puts on all the gay, flaunting 
colors that adorn tree and bush and shrub 
and stalk. Spring is over and Summer dances 
in, throwing the confetti of apple blossoms 
and hawthorn over the fields made yellow and 
white and purple and blue with the early bur- 
geoning of all the things that grow. 

The late great old Negro botanist-scientist 
George Washington Carver said that every- 
thing that grows has its use, and many of 
the plants that grow so lush under foot of the 
Summer wanderer have history and legend 


and herb-lore behind them. 


I fancy the May apple. Just now it spreads 
its green palms upward under the trees. It 
is a large and dramatic plant that grows fre- 
quently and all too unnoticed at the fringes 
of our woods. It is commonly known as the 
May apple, but historically it has other 
names. Perhaps its earliest mention is in the 
Bible—in Genesis—when it was stated that 
“Reuben found mandrakes in the field.” 

All the fuss-about mandrakes was evidently 
because they were known to have medicinal 
value, and in the semi-arid country of Asia 
Minor no doubt they grew less profusely than 
in our American fields. 


The early Greeks used the root of this plant 
as a narcotic, and it even creeps into classic 
lore when Aphrodite, to soften her grief over 
the loss of her lover, Adonis, threw herself 
into a bed of lettuce and mandragora—for 
“mandragora” or “mandrakes” is the clas- 
sical name for what we now know as the May 
apple. And even before the recorded use of 
it in the Bible by Reuben, the son of Rachel, 
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the early Egyptians are said to have employed 
mandragora. 

The Greeks gave it the name of “Circeum,” 
after the witch Circe, and believed that an 
evil spirit lived in the plant. This is one of 
the most interesting legends connected with 
this innocent habitant of our woods. The 
root of the plant was said to resemble a man. 
As a matter of fact, the root of the May apple 
does have some resemblance to the human 
form. The Ancients said that when it was 
uprooted, it uttered frightful shrieks and 
screams that no mortal man might hear and 
live. “So,” said an ancient writer, “to gather 
ye mandragora, go forthe at dead of nyght 
and take a dogge or other animal and tye 
hym wyth a corde unto the plante. Loose the 
earth round about the roote, then leave hym, 
for in hys struggles to free hymself he will 
teare up the roote, whych by its dreadful 
cryes wyll kyll ye animal.” 

Old German folklore said that the mandra- 
gora always grew with greatest luxuriance 
beneath a gallows. 


In the earliest times the medicinal use of 
the mandrake was as an anesthetic and Dios- 
corides (circa 100 A.D.) says that three wine- 
glassfuls of a liquid preparation of the root 
is given to those about to be cut or burned 
so they do not feel the pain. 

Shakespeare never missed a bet—he men- 
tioned everything, and wherever he got all 
his knowledge no one knows. He refers to the 
plant in Anthony and Cleopatra: “Give me to 
drink mandragora.” And again in Romeo and 
Juliet: “And shrieks like mandrakes torn out 
of the earth, that living mortals hearing them 
run mad.” 

When a root looked exceptionally like the 
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packed in 
individual cartons, these 


Ethyl Chloride bottles 


tain 100 grams each and-are 
ivailable for prompt deli- 
very. Place a supply in your 
operating room and earn 
the gratitude of your anes- 
thetists for your thought- 


fulness in providing such 


Mfonvenient dispenser. 


I 


The many advantages of this new container and dis 
penser for Ethyl Chloride are apparent at a glance 


l The design of the glass bottle 
fits the hand perfectly. 


The release lever isin exactlythe 
right position for the thumb tip. 


The position and shape of the 
outlet make possible the use 
every drop of the contents. 


The jet release is constructed < 
metal with glass capillary flo 
tube. A rubber stopper held agains 
the tube end by spring tensior 
prevents leakage and evaporatior 


The broad base keeps th 
center of gravity low so thé 
accidental tipping is minimizeq 


a OHIO CHEMICAL & MFG. CO. 
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human form, it was worn as a charm or 
amulet in ancient times. 

In modern times they gather the root with- 
out a dog and they gather it in the daytime 
and they grind it into a powder from which 
they make a well-known medication called 
“podophyllin”—the same being a very strong 
laxative. 

Just imagine all that fuss in the literature 
and folklore about a simple plant like the 
May apple. 

Another plant you may find among the 
wild flowers is squill. Squill is perhaps one 
of the most ancient medicines ever used, and 
the peculiar thing is that the early Greek phy- 
sicians prescribed it in a syrup, very much 
as it is prescribed today. They mixed it with 
vinegar and honey and gave it as a heart 
stimulant, and it is still so used under the 
name Urginea maritima or “sea onion.” 

If you want a classic example of the use 
of a simple plant for an important medicinal 
purpose, just think of the picturesque fox- 
glove—the digitalis—and the story of old Dr. 
Withering. He heard in his time—and that 
was long ago—that an herb-woman in the 
New Forest in England was treating dropsy 
by giving sufferers a mixture of plants she 
gathered. Dr. Withering found she was cur- 
ing the dropsy and when he examined the 
formula she used, he found that the one active 
ingredient was the leaf of the foxglove. Thus 
came the discovery of the standard remedy for 
various heart conditions. 

And as you wander through the early Sum- 
mer woods, you will find there are 
. . tongues in trees, 
books in the running brooks, 
sermons in stones, 
and good in everything. 
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MacCurdy Appointed to Mental 
Post in New York 

New State Commissioner of Mental Hy- 
giene for New York is Dr. Frederick Mac- 
Curdy, who will direct the care of the state’s 
90,000 mental hospital patients. 

Dr. MacCurdy is a former president of the 
state hospital association, and is professor 
of hospital administration at Columbia uni- 
versity, also a director of the Vanderbilt clinic 
at Columbia-Presbyterian medical center. He 
was one of the original members of the board 
who planned and constructed the latter. 


More TB Hospitals in Prospect 
for Illinois 

The Illinois State Planning Commission is 
considering ways and means of building ten 
state tuberculosis hospitals after the war. 
Public health officials say that 2,800 Illinois 
men have been rejected by the army because 
of evidence of tuberculosis, and that since 
existing facilities cannot house all the patients 
who should be hospitalized, the new hospitals 
should be provided. 


Dr. Dafoe Dies 

The world read recently of the death of Dr. 
Allan Roy Dafoe from an attack of pneu- 
monia which proved fatal some five minutes 
after he entered a North Bay, Ontario, hos- 
pital. 

Dr. Dafoe, who had one of the most rapid 
rises to fame on record when a maternity case 
turned out to be singularly plural, was 59 
years old. Unawed by his role in the Dionne 
drama, he preferred to remain, to the last, a 
modest country doctor. 

e e 


The Army Needs Physiotherapists 

Speaking of staff shortages, there’s the need 
for physiotherapists about which Washing- 
ton’s Walter Reed General hospital is qualified 
to speak. This institution handles almost 400 
physiotherapy patients a day, with only seven 
graduate physiotherapists, nine apprentices 
and 26 students for the important task of 
helping maimed soldiers in their struggle 
back to strength and normalcy. 
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Write for complimentary package of 
Foille in New Special Clit Tubules. 


A BETTER PROGNOSIS IN BURNS 


FOILLE 


In the crucible of clinical experience, this easily applied water-in-oil 
emulsion has displayed the following desirable features in modern 
burn therapy: 


Effective Emergency Treatment— Quickly controls pain, helps 
mitigate shock, reduces need for opiates. May be employed be- 
fore or even without debridement. 


Effective Later Treatment—The soft coagulum produced per- 
mits free movement of joints and extremities—thus lessening the a 
danger of contracting scars. ; 


Foille is easily and quickly applied—by sponge, brush or sprayed on. 
Foille saves the nurse’s time—frequent changing of dressings is 
unnecessary. 
Foille saves the patient’s time—aids toward quicker, complete re- 
covery. 

Supplied in 2-0z., 4-0z., pints, quarts, gallons, 5-gallon bottles. 


Distributed through Surgical Supply Houses, Wholesale Druggists, 
Pharmacists and First Aid Suppliers. 


CARBISULPHOIL Co 


3118 SWISS AVENUE, DALLAS, TEXAS, U.S.A. + CHICAGO, NEW YORK, 
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FACTS ABOUT FOOD | 


General news about research facts, and 


what’s going on in the field of nutrition. 


File Under Post-War 


It may be superfluous information, with 
bananas as hard to get as little gold nuggets 
—but the Arizona State Laboratory says that 
dried loaves from this fruit should be better 
known in the U. S. 

To prepare this delicacy, the fruit is rip- 
ened, properly pre-treated and pressed into 
100-pound blocks. The resulting loaves are 
said to have the uniform compactness of 
American cheese, a fine flavor, and excellent 

nutritive properties. The product keeps well 
because of the high content of natural fruit 


sugars. 
e 


News from the OPA Office 


Bulk sizes of frozen fruits and vegetables 
(over 10 lbs.) which were previously ration- 
free, came under ration rules on June 6. 

Effective June 6, the point value of tomato 
juice, and all vegetable juice combinations 
containing 70 per cent or more of tomato 
juice, will be reduced from four points a 
pound to two points. The reduction will place 
the point values of vegetable juices on the 
same level as most fruit juices, including 
orange and grapefruit juice, and prune and 
grape juice. 

There were a number of other small but 
significant changes made in the new official 
table: 

“Processed fruits” now include all spiced, 
pickled and brandied fruits. 

“Leafy greens” now consist of beet, collard, 
dandelion, kale, mustard, poke and turnip 
greens. Spinach is carried as a_ separate 
rationed item. 

“Mixed vegetables” include all combina- 
tions containing over 20 per cent by volume 
of rationed vegetables. A product is not 
rationed that might contain 5 per cent ra- 
tioned mushrooms and the rest bean sprouts, 
bamboo shoots, and liquids. However, a mush- 
room content of over 20 per cent makes the 
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combination subject to the rationing rules. 

“Tomato sauces” include all those con- 
taining 5 per cent or more of dry tomato 
solids, even when packed in “combination 
dinners.” Packaged dinners such as spaghetti 
and macaroni are subject to rationing only 
if the tomato sauce used in their preparation 
contains 5 per cent or more of dry tomato 
solids. 

“Fresh shelled beans” in the “canned and 
bottled” classification will include black eyed 
peas, soybeans, and other types of fresh 
shelled beans whether designated “‘beans” or 
“peas.” Fresh lima beans are listed sep- 
arately. 

Dried and dehydrated soups, temporarily 
exempt from rationing since May, continue 
in this classification. 

Rationing of evaporated and condensed 
milk under the meats and fats program has 
begun. 

An increase of one to three points a pound 
has been made for preferred cuts of beef such 
as steaks and roasts. Some cuts of lamb, 
pork and veal and variety meats were reduced 
in point value. 

e 


Pondering the World’s Dietary 
Problems 

Food matters of magnitude, relating to no 
less than the breadbasket of the world, were 
discussed at the United Nations Conference on 
Food and Agriculture just held at Hot 
Springs, Va. It was attended by delegates 
from 44 participating governments, represent- 
ing more than three-quarters of the earth’s 
population. 

The declaration of principles, phrased after 
35 revisions, indicated great tasks to be done, 
the first being to win the war and deliver mil- 
lions of people in the occupied countries from 
hunger. 

Post-war objectives of the group are wide- 
reaching, including “international collabora- 
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‘ Allergy Diet Book includes wheat-free, 


Get these “Pree Cooke! 


New Low-Calorie Diet Book gives 1200- 
calorie diet for women, 1800 for men. 
Includes menus, recipes. 


milk-free, egg-free diets and recipes. 


Whole Grain Book tells how plentiful 
whole grain foods can help supply 
many of the nutrients formerly sup- 
plied by foods now rationed. 


Ry-Krisp is a natural whole grain bread 
«++ probably the only out-and-out whole grain 
bread available nationally. Baked into crisp 
ready-to-eat slices. 


A delicious, wholesome bread for patients 
and staff. One of the important nutritional 
foods not rationed. 


Ry-Krisp contains no wheat, milk or eggs 
...and is therefore a safe bread to include in 
wheat-free, milk-free and egg-free diets. It is 
made simply of pure whole rye, water and salt 


Ry-Krisp has only about 23 calories in each 
wafer. A good bread to include in low-calorie 
diets. 7 I. U. thiamin per 6.5 gram wafer. Gooc 
source of phosphorus and iron. Provides bulk 
to aid elimination. 


i======= USE THIS COUPON -----: 


Ralston Research Laboratories 
Ralston Purina Company 
35 Checkerboard Square, St. Louis, Mo. 


Please send, no cost or obligation, your diet book: 
and whole grain book to be used as reference by 
our hospital dietitian. 


Name 
Title 
Address 


City 


State 
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tion to maintain freedom from fear of future 
wars, to expand greatly the production of food 
all over the world, to expand and balance the 
whole international economy, to abolish pov- 
erty through full employment and increased 
buying power, and to see that all peoples get 
the best possible diet for health and life.” 

To help smooth out preliminaries and carry 
forward the movement started at Hot Springs, 
the U. S., following request by the Honduras 
delegation, will set up an interim commission 
to make plans for a permanent world food 
organization, to be established in Washington 
by July 15. 

Each nation represented at Hot Springs is 
to designate a representative on the commis- 
sion, which is to set up its own form of or- 
ganization, with participating governments 
allocating costs. The commission will engage 
in promotion of research in scientific, tech- 
nological, social and economic fields; collec- 
tion and dissemination of information and 
provision for exchange of services; submis- 
sion to member governments of recommenda- 
tions for action on nutrition, standards of 
consumption, agricultural production, distri- 
bution and conservation; statistics and eco- 
nomics studies, education and extension work; 
agricultural credit and problems of agricul- 
tural production and farm labor. 

The group at the conference included some 
of the world’s leading authorities on nutrition 
and public health. 

Two-thirds of the world’s population is en- 
gaged in production and distribution of food, 
and workers spend two-thirds of their income 
for food, was one of the interesting factual 
highlights the meeting brought out. Contrary 
to the belief of many, the U. S. is not the 
best-fed country in the world. According to 
pre-war statistics Denmark, Australia and New 
Zealand were all ahead of us. 


Easter Flowers for Sick Servicemen 

Easter brought floral cheer to sick soldiers 
in New York City. More than 5,000 flower 
plants were distributed by the Metropolitan 
Area Hospital Services committee. It took 
32 Red Cross ambulances to make the deliv- 
ery to 16 government hospitals. 
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A crowd of some 2,000 attended impressive cere- 
monies when the “soldiers of production” at the 
Seamless Rubber Co., New Haven, Conn., were 
given the Army-Navy “E” production award flag. 
Brig. Gen. Fred W. Rankin, M.C., chief consulting 
surgeon, U. S. Army, made the presentation to the 
company’s president, F. Thatcher Lane (third from 
the left in the photograph). 


America and Russia to “Swap” 
Scientific News 

The newly-founded American Soviet Med- 
ical society which recently opened New York 
City offices will provide for exchange of scien- 
tific news between the two countries. 

American Review of Soviet Medicine is the 
title of the society’s journal, editor of which is 
Dr. Henry E. Sigerist, director of the Insti- 
tute of the History of Medicine, Johns Hop- 
kins university. 

President of the society is Dr. Walter B. 
Cannon, professor emeritus of physiology, 
Harvard university. 


A Helping Hand 

“To truly win public understanding and 
support, the hospital must be known for what 
it really is, a haven where those who need 
help and healing are welcome.” 

To tell the story of hospitals for hospitals, 
the American Hospital Supply Corporation in 
the April issue of Atlantic Monthly introduced 
an educational campaign which they hope will 
be of benefit to the voluntary hospitals of 
America. 

Upon request, hospitals will be furnished 
with enlargements of the advertisements for 
poster display purposes. 
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HIA Seals will identify 
member exhibitors at War- 
time Conference of the 
Catholic Hospital Associa- 
tion, William Penn Hotel, 
Pittsburgh, June 11th to 
14th, 1943. It’s your quick 
guide to Known Brands... 
Known Quality. 


* 


this SYMBOL 
OF LEADERSHIP 


The value of technical consultation on matters of specialized 
equipment and service was never more important than right now. 
For in choosing your Hospital supplies, the wartime restrictions, 
limitations and rationing orders must be fully compensated for in 
the extra versatility, finer quality and longevity of such materials 
as are still available. 

To help you maintain your standards of operating efficiency, the 
highly specialized experts of more than one hundred HIA members 
will be available at the Pittsburgh Wartime Conference. You'll see 
the HIA Seal displayed on exhibits of member-firms . . . firms who 
offer time-tested, trustworthy products. Save valuable time by con- 
sulting with these HIA experts, let them help you solve problems 
of maintenance, and conservation of supplies. 


INDUSTRIES ASSOCIATION 


JUNE, 1943 
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PRESCRIPTION PAD 


Notes on new pharmaceuticals, new drugs, new 
methods. A page for the hospital pharmacist. 


Improved Nasal Medication 

For the treatment of infections within the 
nose and sinuses, the new Sulfedex combines 
relief and bacteriostatic potency in a single 
agent. 

Sulfedex is the Abbott trade mark for a 
stabilized solution of sodium sulfathiazole, 
2.5%, and dl-desoxy-ephedrine hydrochloride, 
0.125%. 

This mixture is a new vasoconstrictor and 
bacteriostatic solution suitable for topical use 
in the nasal cavity. 

The solution is intended for the treatment 
of the common infections of the mucous mem- 
branes of the nose and sinuses caused by 
staphylococci and pneumococci. The two med- 
icaments are so compounded that the solu- 
tion is highly stable. 

The solution may be sprayed or dropped 
into the nose, or applied to tampons which 
may then be inserted into the nose. A very 
effective shrinking of swollen mucous mem- 
brane results from the treatment, and the ac- 
tion of sulfathiazole is exerted locally, help- 
ing to overcome the bacterial infection. 

Sulfedex is supplied in bottles of 1 fluid- 
ounce and 16 fluidounces. 


Hay Fever Prophylaxis 

Both specific diagnosis and specific therapy 
of hay fever are simplified with the use of 
“National” Pollen Extracts. 

The three prominent groups of hay fever 
producing flora are trees, grasses and weeds. 
The pollination periods of these flora occur- 
ring at regular times. of the year define the 
three hay fever seasons. Since each region 
has its peculiar pollen-bearing plants, the 
pollens are grouped according to localities. 

The weed group, and particularly ragweed, 
causes considerably more hay fever symptoms 
than the other groups combined. The grasses 
are next in order. 
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For diagnosis, National Drug Company 
has prepared a preliminary diagnostic pack- 
age PT1. It contains one capillary tube of 
mixed grass extract, one of ragweed and one 
of house dust. As most cases of hay fever 
stem from these excitants, considerable time 
may be saved in preliminary diagnosis by this 
method. 

This test package is not intended as a final 
diagnostic unit, but it will furnish evidence of 
value in selecting further allergens for speci- 
fic diagnosis. 

Stock diagnostic packages are available to 
meet the need for each locality. Each package 
contains sufficient material to test three pa- 
tients for sensitivity to fourteen of the more 
important causative plants found in the chief 
geographic areas, and house dust material is 
included. 

Treatment depends upon correct diagnosis 
of the causative agent. Two rules are fol- 
lowed. One is to avoid contact with the 
specific excitant as much as possible. When 
this cannot be done with sufficient complete- 
ness to avoid symptoms, the second rule is to 
decrease the sensitivity of the patient. This 
may be done by the pre-seasonal, co-seasonal 
or perennial method. The ideal time to start 
is about three months before the pollinating 
season begins. 

National Pollen Antigens for treatment are 
prepared in four concentrations, varying from 
2500 units per cc. to 25,000 per cc. They 
are available in 5 cc. vials, in groups, or as 


single vials. 
e e 


Antisepsis 

During the last two or three years a great 
deal of activity has been experienced in the 
field of antiseptics. Not only have many new 
antiseptic compounds been introduced, but 
there has been manifested an interest in some 
of the older substances. 

Prominent among the latter compounds is 
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Proflavine, member of the acridine dye class. 
Its potential importance is indicated by recent 
editorials in the Journal of the American 
Medical Association (May 8, 1943) and in 
the British Medical Journal (March 20, 
1943). 


Failure of acridine derivatives in the past 
was ascribed to wrong choice of compounds 
and misapplication. Recent research shows 
Proflavine to be an efficient and satisfactory 
wound antiseptic, probably superior to the 
sulfa drugs in the presence of gas gangrene. 


The undesirable affinity for fabrics, a prop- 
erty common to all acridines, has been over- 
come by Mitchell’s and Buttle’s use of 
Proflavine in powder form in treatment of 
wounds. Scarcity of some of the newer drugs 
and certain limitations of the sulfonamides 
give indication to increased use of Proflavine. 

The term Proflavine usually refers to the 
sulfate of 3, 6-diaminoacridine monohydro- 
gensulfate monohydrate. ; 

Certain more desirable physical and chemi- 
cal properties have led to a study of the 


dihydrochloride for inclusion in the next 
supplement to the United States Pharma- 
copeia XII. The dihydrochloride may be 
represented. by the following formula: 
2 8,0. 

Further information on uses, incompati- 
bilities, solubilities, stability, etc., on both 
Proflavine Sulfate and Proflavine Dihydro- 
chloride is available from the Mallinckrodt 
Chemical Works, St. Louis, Mo., which is 


now producing both products. 


Some 1500 More Hospital Beds 
for Hines 


The new $5,000,000 expansion recently au- 
thorized at the Edward Hines Jr. hospital is 
being protested by a number of Chicago med- 
ical authorities, on the grounds that it is so 
far away from most Chicago doctors, and 
difficult of access for visitors. The expansion, 
ordered by the War Department, will provide 
1500 more beds at the Veterans facility. Both 
Northwestern and Illinois universities urged 
construction near their Chicago campuses. 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Brand of 
CHLOROAZODIN, U.S.P. XII 


ACCEPTED 


Solution of Arsochloramid 


in Coincetin 1:500 


medicated dressings and packings. 


tinuous wet dressings. 


To be used undiluted for preparation of 


a= NH; NH, 


BONDS 
ENHANCE CLINICAL VALUE 


Unique properties result from the par- 
ticipation of chlorine in the system 
of alternating double bonds in Azo- 
chloramid. This structure controls its 
stability, persistent bactericidal action 
and low tissue toxicity. 


Outstanding in importance to the clini- 
cian is the resultant reduction in time’ 
of healing and hospitalization through 
elimination of wound infection. 


Saline Mixture of Asochloramid 


Tablets or powder to prepare a 1:3300 
aqueous solution for irrigation and con- 


Literature and samples on request 


WALLACE & TIERNAN PRODUCTS, INC. 
Belleville, N. J., U.S.A. 
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CLINICAL NOTES 


Each month this department will contain highlights from 
by 
original sources or from current medical literature of special 
J. F. FLEMING, M.D. interest to hospital people—Superintendents, Interns, Nurses 


Sinusitis Treated with Iodized 
Peanut Oil 

Iodized oil was first employed in the treat- 
ment of sinusitis more or less empirically. 
Patients who were given injections of the oil 
into the sinuses for x-ray diagnostic purposes 
often remarked that they were relieved on the 
side in which the oil was placed. 

For several years, Littell, of Indianapolis, 
has been using iodochlorol, an iodized and 
chlorinated peanut oil in combination with 
oil of sesame. His report appears in Archives 
of Otolaryngology, May, 1943. 

This oil is easily injected, because of its 
low viscosity. It very seldom causes any side 
reactions, and may be employed for both 
diagnosis and treatment. 

In reporting his results, the author explains 
that the probable reason for the benefit ob- 
tained is the mild stimulation of the mucous 
membrane of the sinuses. Although the treat- 
ment is not intended to replace surgical cor- 
rection, it is often helpful in bringing about 
a condition of comparative comfort. 

e 


New Synthetic Drug Used in 
Asthma and Hay Fever 

Chemists have been attempting for years 
to synthesize the ideal drug for the relief of 
asthma and hay fever symptoms. The aim 
has been to avoid the side reactions produced 
by epinephrine, namely, nervousness, in- 
somnia, tachycardia and similar signs of un- 
wanted stimulation. 

Friedman and Cohen, of Seattle, have been 
using a new synthetic drug, nethamine hydro- 
chloride, with remarkable success. They re- 
port their observations in Northwest Medicine, 
May, 1943. 

In comparing the new drug with ephedrine 
sulfate, the authors found that the toxic effects 
were more numerous when ephedrine was 
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employed, particularly those effects which in- 
dicated central nervous system stimulation. 

The drug is very stable, and solutions of it 
are not decomposed following exposure to 
light and air. Its action is similar to that of 
ephedrine on the bronchioles, but the evidence 
indicates that it has no effect on the blood 
pressure or pulse in the usual therapeutic dose. 

Of 23 cases of bronchial asthma, 11 were 
improved with nethamine. Of 23 hay fever 
cases, 14 were improved. 

The results of these experiments indicate 
that the drug should prove of value in the 
treatment of allergic conditions, inasmuch as 
it seems to be as efficacious as ephedrine, with 
fewer side effects. 


Slowing Down the Overactive 
Thyroid 

There are two types of chemical compounds 
which, upon oral administration, have been 
shown to be capable of inhibiting the func- 
tion of the thyroid. Both of them have been 
tested on laboratory animals, with the result 
that there is evidenced a decrease in oxygen 
consumption, a lowering in the rate of growth 
and development, and a diminished food in- 
take. 

When these results were obtained in ani- 
mals, it was decided to try the chemicals in 
order to obtain these same effects in hyper- 
thyroidism. Astwood, of Boston, has reported 
his observations on humans in the Journal of 
the American Medical Association, May 8, 
1943. 

One of the groups tested was thiourea and 
its derivatives. The other group was p-amino- 
benzoic acid and related compounds. These 
latter chemicals were less active than the 
thiourea group, and were eliminated from the 
study because they were less promising. 

Thiourea and its derivative, thiouracil, were 
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the cutting edge. 
of his surgical blade must 


122 flow all the operator's skill—- 


either with bottleneck diffi- 
culty ...or with the freedom 
and controlled power of a 
millrace. 


Crescent blades help the 
operator to transmit high sur- 
gical potential into brilliant 
surgical achievement, 
' cause they feature an extra 
‘degree of sharpness, rigidity, 
‘and balance—built-in quali- 
2 ties, which permit the sur- 
geon's mind to “race” ahead 
with sure confidence in his 
hand's ability to unfal- 
tering pace. 


You can provide 
high-quality blades for your 
surgical staff without taxing: 
your budget, since yaa 


4 expensive thant 
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LOCAL SULFONAMIDE 
THERAPY 


WOUNDS — BURNS — LACERATIONS — AB- 
SCESSES—COMPOUND FRACTURES—SUR- 
GICAL AND OBSTETRICAL PROCEDURES 


To meet the need for a form of sulfonamide for 
every topical use, the following Flint, Eaton 
preparations are available: 


(1) Insufflator Tubes— 
Sulfanilamide U.S.P. 
Sulfathiazole U.S.P. 
Sulfanilamide 50% and 
Sulfathiazole 50% 
In 1%-0z. insufflator tubes. (Nozzle attachment 
can be obtained at slight additional cost.) 


(2) Sterile Sulfanilamide (Flint) in Double 
Envelopes— 
For use in the peritoneal cavity or 
wherever complete sterility is necessary. 
Contains 5 grams (77 grains) of sterile 
sulfanilamide, in fine granular form. 


(3) Emulsion Base Ointment— 
Sulfanilamide 5% and 10% 
Sulfathiazole 5% and 10% 

Sulfatoin Emulsion Base Ointment 
(Sulfanilamide 10% and Allantoin 2%) 


Write for full information on Flint, Eaton Sulfonamide 
Products. 


FLINT, EATON & COMPANY 


DECATUR ILLINOIS 
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administered orally in the investigations. The 
preliminary findings indicate that these com- 
pounds may be useful in the control of hyper- 
thyroidism, although a longer period of ob- 
servation is necessary before any definite 
conclusions can be reached. 

The daily dose of 1 to 2 grams of thiourea 
or of 0.2 to 1 gram of thiouracil to hyper- 
thyroid patients resulted in the relief of symp- 
toms and the return to normal of the serum 
cholesterol and the basal metabolic rate. 

There appears to be a variable latent period 
following the initiation of treatment before 
the metabolic rate begins to fall. There is a 
similar, but shorter, period before subjective 
clinical improvement becomes apparent. 

Some possibility of toxicity exists, but at 
present it appears that the therapeutic bene- 
fits far outweigh the dangers. 


New Yellow Fever Vaccine 
Without Jaundice 

The new aqueous yellow fever vaccine has 
now been used in over 600,000 doses without 
evidence of jaundice or other side reactions. 

The vaccine is a distilled aqueous extract 
of 10 to 11-day-old chick embryos which have 
previously been infected with the yellow fever 
virus. The vaccine is rigidly controlled before 
use, to assure potency and sterility. 

With the new vaccine on hand in large 
amounts, the armed forces are able to vac- 
cinate large numbers of men prior to duty 
in tropical combat zones, with virtually no 


serious reactions. 


Vitamin A in Whooping Cough 

Studies on animals indicate that Vitamin A 
may be of value in the treatment of whooping 
cough. 

The experiments conducted by McCoord 
and his associates at the University of 
Rochester led to the finding that rats deficient 
in Vitamin A have little chance of recovery 
when infected with whooping cough. The 
animals which were given adequate amounts 
of cod liver oil recover from the disease. 

These findings seem to fall in line with the 
common observation that whooping cough is 
more serious in the malnourished. 
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PERSONALLY SPEAKING... 


ARROWSMITH, LEIGHTON M.—Resigned as 
administrator of St. John’s hospital, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. (See Caddy). 

AsHBY, WILMINA—New head of Northamp- 
ton-Accomac Memorial hospital, Nassawadox, 
Va. 

Bastion, Cot. JosepH E.—Named com- 
manding officer of the army’s Percy Jones 
General hospital, in Detroit, Mich. (See Kirk). 

Bearpwoop, Dr. Josepu T., JR.—Appoint- 
ed medical director of Abington (Pa.) Me- 
morial hospital, succeeding the late Dr. Harry 
B. Wilmer. 

Berry, Dr. E. L.—State public health di- 
rector of Idaho, appointed as supt. of the state 
mental hospital, Orofino, Idaho (See Wade). 

Cappy, E. Reip—Appointed director of the 
Church-Charity Foundation and administrator 
of St. John’s hospital, Brooklyn, N. Y. For- 
merly director of South Baltimore (Md.) Gen- 
eral hospital, he will continue to serve that 
institution as a consultant (See Arrowsmith). 

CarBERRY, Dr. T. F.—Resigned as head of 
Texon (Tex.) hospital. 

Carson, L. H.—Appointed head of More- 
head City (N. C.) hospital. 

Cotuins, G. A.—Appointed supt. of the 
Idaho Falls Latter-Day Saints’ hospital. He 
has been acting supt. since January, having 
taken the place of J. H. Trayner, resigned. 


Cotton, WiLL1amM W.—Former head of the 
Florida medical center, Venice, Fla., appointed 
administrator of Blodgett Memorial hospital, 


Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Cross, H. A.—Resigned as head of Jewish 
hospital, Louisville, Ky., to go to Good Sa- 
maritan hospital, West Palm Beach, Fla. 


Davison, Dr. MARSHALL—Resigned as as- . 
sistant warden of Cook County hospital, Chi- 
cago (See Nelson). 


Diesert, Dr. AustIN—To be director of 
the new venereal disease hospital to be estab- 
lished on Oatland island, near Savannah, Ga. 
He goes to this position from the U. S. Public 
Health Service Center, Hot Springs, Ark. 
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DoLezAL, Dr. CHARLES 
George P. Bugbee at Cleveland City hospital. 


GEHRKE, E. W.—Recently took over the | 


duties of purchasing agent at Baylor Univer- 
sity hospital, Dallas, Tex. 

GEORGE, ELLA—New head of Erick (Okla. a 
hospital. 


GorDON, KENNETH H.—Resigned as head» 


of Greene County Memorial hospital, Waynes- 
burg, Pa., to enter the navy as Lieut. (sg). 
(See Lindbergh). 

Guinn, Ruta—Named head of St. Elizabeth 
hospital, Elizabethton, Tenn. 


Hatt, Dr. Ina C.—Newly appointed head | 
of Brooks Memorial hospital, Dunkirk, N. Y. | 


(See Jones). 


Hattson, Dr. CHarLtes H.—Now acting 
manager of Jefferson Davis hospital, Houston, — 


Tex. (See Diven). 


OPPORTUNITIES... 


PRACTICES — hospitals — furnished — and sold—Locations 
for doctors and dentists. Write for your wants. F. V. 
Kniest, 1537 So. 29th, Omaha, Nebraska. Estab. 1904. 


T.—Succeeds 


NOX- 
ODOR 


Absorbs 
REFRIGERATOR 
ODORS 


Helps foods retain their natural flavor and 
aroma. Keeps refrigerated foods fresh and 


appetizing. Cuts defrosting time. Write for 
literature! 


Absorbs 
MOISTURE 
FROM AIR 


DRI-AIR Chemical eliminates con- 
densation in damp basements. Protects foods 
and furnishings against mildew, rust, cor- 


rosion, mold. Stops musty odors. Write 
| Today! 
TAMMS SILICA CO. 
228-HT North LaSalle St. 


Chicago, Ill. 


STANDARD 
PRACTICE in 


Hundreds of Hospitals 


ZATEX 
Safety PATCHES 


—The Professionally Ap- 
proved and Accepted Re- 
pair for Gloves and all 
Sundry Rubber Goods. 


Save with Zatex. Try a package. 
Ask your Supply House, today! 


THE E.Z PATCH COMPANY 
AKRON, OHIO 


* * 
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QUIXAM 


Pioneer's Short 
Either-Hand 
Examination Glove 
Saves 
Expense and Time 


This unusual glove helps you in 6 ways. 


1. Quixams Cost Less... You buy one at less 
an half cost of surgical pair. 


2. Less Stock... Fits either hand — 3 sizes 
only, smaller stock required. 


. Short wrist, easy on. First glove doctor 
picks up is either right or left. 

Save Work... No turning or pairing. 

. No broken pairs, save rubber. 

. Pioneer’s special process makes these latex 


gloves sheer and tough to stand more 
autoclaving. 


Try Quixams — ask your 
usual supplier or write us. 


THE PIONEER RUBBER COMPANY 
247 Tiffin Road, Willard, Ohio, U.S. A., New York, Los Angeles 


Com 


SURGICAL GLOVES 
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Hayes, MyrtLe—Resigned as head of Mu- 

nicipal hospital, Beaumont, Tex. (See Moore). 
Heprick, Dr. E. H.—Appointed head of 

the Pinecrest sanitarium, Beckley, W. Va. 

Jones, KATHERINE A.—Head of Brooks 
Memorial hospital, Dunkirk, N. Y., for 17 
years, retired May 1 (See Hall). 

Kirk, Bric. GEN. NorMAN T.—Has been 
relieved of his duties as commanding officer 
of the Percy Jones General hospital, Detroit. 
Mich., to assume army duties in Washington 
(See Bastion). 

KRAMMES, KATHRYN—Has become supt. of 
University hospital, Oklahoma City. She was 
formerly assistant supt. of nurses at that insti- 
tution. 

Lanepon, ILLENE—Acting head of Jewish 
hospital, Louisville, Ky. 

LinpBercH, J. THomas—Named Supt. of 
Greene County Memorial hospital, Waynes- 
burg. Pa. (See Gordon). 

Lone, LuciLtte E.—New head of City 
hospital, Rushville, Ind. 

McGintey, Acnes P.—Now head of Hunts- 
ville (Ala.) hospital (See Valentine). 

McKay, Ernest G.—Resigned as head of 
the Tampa (Fla.) Municipal hospital. 

McMiian, T. HarvEY—Head of McMillan 
hospital, Charleston, W. Va., has entered the 
army. 

Miiter,. Mrs. Lewis M.—New head of 
Rowan Memorial hospital, Salisbury. N. C. 

Moore, Casste—Has taken over superin- 
tendency of Municipal hospital, Beaumont. 
Tex. (See Hayes). 

Moore, J. E.—Resigned as supt. of Jose- 
phine County General hospital, Grants Pass. 
Ore. He is now assistant head of Evanston 
(Ill.) hospital. 

Netson, Dr. OLE C.—Former assistant 
warden of Cook County hospital, Chicago, 
named medical director (See Davison). 

OsEROFF, ABRAHAM—Director of Monte- 
fiore hospital, Pittsburgh, resigned to devote 
his full-time efforts to Hospital Service Asso- 
ciation of Pittsburgh. He is vice-president 
and general manager. 

Poe, Harriet J.—Now in charge of affairs 
at the new Orange ( Tex.) City hospital. 
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VALENTINE, RutH—Recently resigned as 
supt. of Huntsville (Ala.) hospital (See Mc. 
Ginley). 

Wave, Dr. RatpH M.—Resigned as head 
of the state mental hospital at Orofino, Idaho, 
to enter military service (See Berry). 


Deaths 

BincuamM. Dr. ArTtHUR W.—Well known 
obstetrician and gynecologist, died May 19 
in East Orange, N. J., after a long illness. He 
would have been 71 years old the day fol- 
lowing. 

Ewinc, Dr. Jas.—One of the world’s fore- 
most authorities on cancer, and a pioneer in 
radium treatments, died May 16 in Memorial 
hospital, New York, after a prolonged ill- 
ness. Aged 76. 

GrosEcLosE, Rev. J. H.—Head of Metho- 
dist hospital of Dallas, Tex., died May 9 of 
a heart attack, aged 67. His death occurred 
after he had finished conducting commence- 
ment exercises for the nursing school of his 
hospital. He was prominent in the hospital 
field as one of the organizers of the Texas 
Hospital association, president of its group 
hospital service, had served as secretary and 
president of Dallas County Hospital council, 
and was active in both the American College 
of Hospital Administrators and the A.H.A. 

KreuscHer, Dr. orthopedic 
surgeon and a former associate of the late 
Dr. John B. Murphy, died June 1 in Chicago, 
after an illness of three months. He was 59 
years old. He was surgeon for many years 
of the White Sox baseball club, was formerly 
the Chicago district surgeon for the Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel Corporation. 

McNary, Dr. Witson D.—Supt. of Eastern 
Oregon State hospital, Pendleton, Ore., from 
1912 until his retirement in April, 1941, died 
April 10, in Portland. Aged 70 years. 

Minter. REAR ADMIRAL JAMES Morcan— 
Of the Naval medical corps, died at the naval 
hospital, Bethesda, Md., May 11, after a long 
illness. He was 60 years old. 

Rew, Dr. Mont Ropcers—Nationally 
known surgeon, died in Cincinnati, May 12, 
aged 54, following a heart attack four weeks 
ago. Since 1931, he had been head of the 


department of surgery, U. of Cincinnati. 
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Your Hospital 
Is No Place For 
FILTHY ROACHES 


These pests crawl about 
in surgical disposal, gar- 
bage etc., eat and taint 
food supplies with their 
sickening odor, gnaw holes 
in blankets, woolens, drap- 
eries, robes, linens, file 
records etc. They invade 
kitchens, supply lockers 
and the rooms of your 
patients. You must wage 
war on them at all times. 
Use Gator Roach Hives for 
100% efficiency. Bait of 
one Hive has about the 
same killing power as a 
pint of spray or a pound 
of powder—lasts six to 
twelve times longer; pre- 
sents no mess, no odor 
and can be kept out of 
sight. These Hives may be 
used in every part of the 
building—keeping the kill- 
ing bait available twenty- 


DE SOTO CHEMICAL CO. 
ARCADIA, FLA. 


four hours a day _ for 
months at a time, thus 
killing Roaches, Waterbugs, 
Silverfish and Crickets by 
the thousands and keeping 
premises free of new com- 
ers. Proven by fifteen years 
of world wide use in big- 
gest hospitals, public 
buildings, restaurants. 
Army and Navy ete. 
Nothing to mix. Ready 
for instant use. Available 
from Wholesale Druggists. 
If yours has none, order 
direct. Trial Package of 
36 hives $2.80 postpaid. 
De Soto Chemical Co.. 


Arcadia, Fla. Further de- 
tails on request. 


HOTEL PHILADELPHIAN 


You will immediately sense and 
enjoy its old hospitable atmos- 
phere which has marked this as 
a truly fine modern hotel. Located 
within a five-minute ride to every- 
thing worthwhile, and yet far 
away from disturbing city noises. 


609 ROOM with bath $3.00 up 


COMFORTABLY AIR- CONDITIONED 
lounge and Restaurants 


DANIEL CHAWFORD, Manager 
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STAFF 


who are serving with the 
armed forces—by displaying 
the Official 


SERVICE 
FLAG 


One star for each doctor, 
nurse, or staff member in 
service. Blue stars on white 
panel in a field of red. Names 
on stars if desired. Write 
today for free illustrated catalogue showing full range of 
sizes and prices. No obligation. 


SERVICE FLAGS FOR HOMES 


Special prices on individual service flags for homes—one 
star for each member in service. Beautiful rayon satin 


with yellow fringe. Money back guarantee. Prices as 
follows: 

No. 21—Size 7x11” each 50c 

No. 23—Size 10x15” each .. 75e 


No. 24—Size 12x18” each . “$1.00 
No. 25—Size 15x24” each $1.50 
Includes 1 to 5 stars—gold stars also 
Order direct from this + or write for catalogue. Also ask 
for catalogue of U. S. FLAGS. 


REGALIA MFG. CO., Dept. 26, Rock Island, Ill. 


Northwest Institute of 
Medieal Technology, Inc. 


Its Aims and Purposes 


(No. 107 of a series) 


An analysis of the subject matter and the 
time devoted to each of the subjects in our 
course of Clinical Laboratory Technique (see 
page 20 of our catalog) will readily show 
how such an extensive course can be thor- 
oughly taught within the prescribed time. 
Physicians who have familiarized themselves 
with our methods are unanimous in their 
praise. Employers of 
Northwest Institute 
graduates are likewise 
pleased with their 
knowledge and ability. 


Catalog gladly sent upon 
request. 


3419 E. Lake St., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
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HOW to doit... 


WHERE to get it 


Without cost te you any of the literature, or details on the new 

» equipment and products, listed below, will be forwarded promptly 
by a reliable manufacturer. This information is practical for your 
hospital. Order by number and address this magazine, 43 East 
Ohio Street, Room 1016, Chicago, III. 


Ne. 222. Seamless Tubular Gauze. Heal today 
with the bandage of tomorrow! Hospitals and 
doctors are enthusiastically acclaiming the 
“Half-Twist” seamless tubular gauze bandage 
(formerly known as Surgitube). Just cut from 
roll according to need. Pull gauze over part to 
be bandaged, give a half twist and it fits— 
simplicity itself. No waste. Saves time. 
More comfortable and economical than ordi- 
nary bandage. Its uses are almost limitless. 
Available in 50-yard dispensing boxes in 3 
sizes. Write for details. 


No. 212. Either-Hand Rubber Glove. A new 
type either-hand glove has been introduced 
under the trade name “Quixam.” Covers the 
hand only, with 
beaded top end- 
ing at wrist. Fits 
either right or 
left hand com- 
fortably. Saves 
sorting, pairing, 
turning and waste 
of broken pairs. 
Made of pure latex—sheer but tough. Provides 
a practical method of conserving latex by re- 
placing two gloves with one and also by elim- 
inating the gauntlet. Write for details. 


No. 108. Your Hospital and You. A collection 
of National Hospital Day messages which have 
appeared in leading magazines since 1934 are 
reproduced in a handsome 9 x 14 inch spiral 
bound brochure and will be sent your hospital 
upon request. The foreword contains a message 
written especially for the patient, to help him 
better understand the purpose and the friendly 
efficiency of the modern hospital. 


No 211. San Pheno V. Here at last is a pow- 
erful disinfectant without a cresol odor; in 
fact, it has a very pleasant odor, makes a clear 
solution in all waters, has a fine soap base; is 
non-irritating and non-corrosive. Can be kept 
on hand over a long period of time, yet retains 
its strength even when exposed to the air. 
Write for sample and literature. 


No. 121. Nox-Odor. A new non-chemical ma- 
terial with neutral and harmless properties 
has just been developed which, when placed in 
the refrigerator 
or food storage 
room, absorbs all 
odors. Prevents 
contamination. 
Absorbs excess 
moisture, there- 
fore cuts defrost- 
ing labor of clean- 
ing. Very inex- 
pensive in that it 
lasts indefinitely. 
Never necessary 
to replace as long as periodic drying keeps it 
at peak efficiency. Send for details. 


No. 195. A New Handle for Old Surgical 
Blades is now on the market under the trade 
name X-Acto, that will use up your old surgical 
blades most effectively for plaster cutting and 
in your occupational therapy department. Fur- 
ther information will be sent you on request. 


No. 172. Germicide — Fungicide — Antiseptic. 
An interesting illustrated folder describing the 
use of Mercresin in preoperative preparation, 
minor surgery and wherever a dependable 
antiseptic is needed. Also, dilution chart. 


No. 46. Quantity Recipe 
Cards (for six or fifty) 
giving uses for Instant 
Ralston (the whole wheat 
cereal that needs no cook- 
ing) that will help stretch 
the meat ration, are avail- 
able free to hospital peo- 
ple. Write today for your 
Quantity Recipe Cards. 
(Continued on following page) 


IMPORTANT! NOTE: In accordance with the new Post Office regulations, our postal 
zone number is 11. Therefore, kindly address all future mail as follows: Hospital 


Topics and Buyer, 43 East Ohio Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 
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Serving the 
Hospitals since 1895 


LOOK FOR THE 
DePUY TRADEMARK 


Write for catalog 


DEPUY 


WARSAW, INDIANA 


JUNE, 1943 


QUALITY MUST BE 
REFLECTED 


The reputation for service in a hospital is 
reflected to the patient by high quality 
foods. 

Horlick’s high standards will contribute 
favorably to the reputation your hospital 
desires. 

Since originating malted milk, Horlick’s 
has maintained the highest quality stand- 


ards: 


Whole cream milk 
Malted barley 
High grade wheat 


Fully processed 


ORLICK’S 


The Complete Malted Milk 
Not Just a Malt Flavoring for Milk 


Write for “Basic Nutrition” booklet 


HORLICK’S 
MALTED MILK 
CORPORATION 
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HOW to do it... 
WHERE to get it 


(Continued from page 44) 


No. 193. New 
Urine-Sugar Test. 
A simple answer 
to an old problem 
is the new reagent 
test for urine- 
sugar, available 
under the name 
Clinitest Urine- 
Sugar Analysis 
set. The new test 
is quantitatively as well as qualitatively ac- 
curate. It requires no heat and no apparatus 
other than a test-tube and dropper. Actual test 
consists in dropping a tablet into a small 
amount of previously diluted urine, shaking it 
for a few seconds, and examining for color. 
Write us for literature describing the test. 


No. 218. Hospital Nite Lite. A modern, up-to- 
date night lite which is properly adapted to 
the needs of the well-equipped hospital. Has re- 
cessed box construction, 
flush trim plate and 
louvres. The louvres allow 
the correct amount of light 
for convenience of nurse 
or attendant when general 
illumination is not desired. 
Any of the units furnished 
with glass instead of lou- 
vres. Available in two 
styles and four arrange- 
ments. Send for detailed 
description and prices. 


No. 67. Door Silencer. The new 
“First Line” felt door silencer to 
take the place of the rubber si- 
lencer for the duration, is now 
on the market. It fits all 
types of doors. This silencer 
is 3/16” thick made of a 
felt that permits slam- 
ming and banging of 
doors, but eliminates 
all noise and at the 
same time neutraliz- 
es rattles and vibra- 
tions. It’s inconspic- 
uous, slips easily 
over the door knob. Ideal for patients’ rooms, 
in fact all doors in the hospital. 


No. 151. Iodine—From Scratch . .. to Major 
Operation. Historical facts of the origin of 
Iodine and the early discovery of its antiseptic 
action, make interesting reading in this new 
booklet on Iodine. Also described: the various 
uses of iodine solutions with recommended 
strengths and formulae of official and unofficial 
— preparations. Send for your free copy 
lay. 
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No. 213. Catalog of Service, 
U. S. and Allied Flags. The op- 
portunity is here for you to 
honor the members of your staff 
who have entered the Service— 
by sending for this new catalog 
and price list of honor rolls, 
Service, United States and Al- 
lied flags of all types and sizes. 
Regalia’s Service flags meet all 
the requirements of the Official 
Service Flag as passed upon by Congress and 
the War Department. The catalog is colorful, 
in that most of the illustrations appear in nat- 
ural color. Actual samples of materials used 
in the flags are also included. It’s free. Send 
for your copy today. 


No. 221. Juice-Eze. With canned fruit and 
vegetable juices now strictly rationed, this 
streamlined, latest type Juice Extractor makes 
it easy for you to have gallons of valuable 
health-producing non-rationed juices on hand 
for your patients at a moment’s notice—a 
“must” in every hospital. It extracts 10 to 20 
gallons per hour; is easily cleaned (only one 
moving part—no gears or parts to get out of 
order); simple to use (attach to AC light 
socket and turn the switch). Extracts juices 
from all kinds of fruits and vegetables. Write 
for literature and prices. 


No. 214. Oxequip—Oxygen Therapy. A 32- 
page book, fully illustrated describing every 
type of respiratory equipment and inhalator 
therapy apparatus (i.e., oxygen tents, insuffla- 
tion units, humidifiers, nasal catheters, masks 
and resuscitator-inhalator-aspirator machines 
and parts) will be sent you upon request. The 
literature also describes in detail the com- 
pany’s improved method of supplying oxygen 
and anesthetic gases to a number of locations 
from one centralized point, with an absolute 
minimum of equipment, thus reducing service 
costs to a mere fraction of the expense of 
supplying gas in individual cylinders. 


No. 217. Parenteral Solutions Flask. A new 
parenteral solutions flask is available which af- 
fords an important develop- = 

ment in the closed technic of : 
infusion. The flask is perma- 
nently sealed before steri- 
lization and at the time of 
infusion, the flask is never 
opened, nor are there flask 
openings in the closure or 
other breaks in technic 
which might expose the 
fluid to the air, thus pre- 
venting the passing of air 
bubbles through the solu- 
tion. It saves time and 
worry through elimination 
of accessory parts. Can be 
set up in series for contin- 
uous administration. 
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No. 171. Chemical Sterilization of Surgical 
Instruments. The “cold sterilization” of instru- 
ments is a timely subject, requiring a knowl- 
edge of bacteriology and the effect of chemical 
agents on metals. A well-written and detailed 
bacteriological report on the bactericidal and 
sporicidal qualities of Bard-Parker Formalde- 
hyde Germicide has been prepared by an out- 
standing bacteriologist, and has been published 
in a leading surgical journal. A reprint of the 
article is available. 


No. 215. Flexible Wood Link Mat. Because of 
the shortage of rubber and other critical ma- 
terials, the recent development—Flexible Wood 
Link Matting—will be good news. Substan- 
tially constructed of wood links, it is light in 
weight, can be rolled or folded and affords 
good drainage. The ends are beveled to re- 
duce danger of 
tripping. Inexpen- 
sive! Comes in 
various sizes. De- 
tailed literature 
available. A spe- 
cial service and 
advisory depart- 
ment has been set 
up to help you in 
conserving your 
present matting. 


No. 223. Concentrated Citrus Juices. The 
unique Sunfilled method of concentrating citrus 
fruit juices simplifies your hospital’s juice 
problem by providing a highly concentrated 
juice that is easily and quickly prepared by 
adding water, and mixing. The method used 
prevents the loss of Vitamin C by oxidation. 
Produced without addition of adulterants, pre- 
servatives or fortifiers. Sunfilled Concentrates 
assures uniform quality; saves storage space 
of fresh fruit, and labor of squeezing. Elimi- 
nates all waste. Materially reduces your juice 
costs per gallon. Accepted by Council on Foods 
of A.M.A. Send for literature; samples to in- 
stitutions upon request. 


No. 220. Jo-Lar. The Government, today, re- 
quests us to “repair—don’t replace!” That’s 
why Jo-Lar is especially important to hospitals 
right now. It will 
bond together per- 
manently anything 
of porcelain, china, 
glass, plastic, 
enamel, ceramic or 
vitreous ware. 
Based on a cen- 
turies-old formula 
used by skilled 
Chinese craftsmen. 
It does not discolor + oe 
not crack or shrink. a 
Is waterproof, acid- 
proof, alcohol-proof and gasoline-proof. Write 
for their interesting literature and about their 
set. 
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The outstanding results obtained by 
Aldrich* with ‘Triple-Dye” in the treat- 
ment of burns were the outcome of the use 
of one product— 


DYMIXAL 


The three dyes employed in the formula of Dymixal 
and throughout these investigations have been 
medicinally pure Crystal Violet, Brilliant Green and 
Neutral Acriflavine. 


Dymixal is the only triple-dye treatment that con- 
tains Crystal Violet (not to be confused with Gentian 
Violet). See N.N.R. 1942, Amer. Med. Assn., pp. 
84-85. 


Extemporaneous substitute mixtures of Dymixal can- 
not be expected to give the same clinical results. 


Two Clinical Forms Are Available 


Powder Dymixal—bottles of 6.5 grams and 65 grams. 
Jelly Dymixal—2 oz. tubes. 


*Aldrich, R. H.: “Treatment of 
Burns with a Compound of Aniline 
Dyes,” New England Jl. Med., 
217:911 (Dec. 2) 1937. 

Aldrich, R.H.: “The Story of 
Burns,” 1941. 


Write tor complete descriptive literature. 


McNeil Laboratories 


Incorporated 


Philadelphia 


Pennsylvania 
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1943 promises to be the hardest year 
this country has ever faced. Every effort, 
and every dollar of national income not 
absolutely needed for existence, should 
go into war work and War Bonds. 


In the Pay Roll Savings Plan, Amer- 
ica finds a double-barreled weapon—for 
fighting power today, buying power to- 
morrow. 

You’ve undoubtedly got a Pay Roll 
Sayings Plan in your own plant. But 
how long is it since you last checked up 
on its progress? it now shows only 
about 10% of the gross payroll going into 
War Bonds, it needs jacking up! 


“This is a continuing effost—and it 


You’ve done your bit 


needs continual attention and continual 
stimulation to get fullest results. 


You can well afford to give this matter 
your close personal attention! Actual 
case histories prove that a successful Pay 
Roll Savings Plan gives labor and man- 
agement a common interest that results 
in better understanding. Misunderstand- 
ings and wage disputes becomes fewer. 
Production usually increases, and com- 
pany spirit soars. And it goes without 
saying that workers with substantial 
savings are usually far more satisfied 
and more dependable. 


For sound business economy, now and 
when the war is won, check up on 
your Pay Roll Savings Plan, today! 


Now do your best! 


This space is a contribution to victory today and sound business tomorrow by 
HOSPITAL TOPICS & BUYER 
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CLINITEST 


(Urine-Sugar Analysis Tablets) 


PROVIDES A SIMPLE ANSWER 
TO AN OLD PROBLEM: + » 


No external heat, no complex apparatus, no liquids 
or powders to spill, no measuring, no unnecessary 
steps in technic. 


Write for full descriptive literature on Clinitest 
Urine-Sugar Analysis Set and economical Labora- 
tory Unit. 
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OUNCE 


Iv rnpustry accidents are best treated by not allowing them 
to happen. The same practice is followed in surgery where an 
ounce of prevention often will obviate the necessity of a costly 
cure. Perhaps it’s an extra day of preoperative care or a blood 
transfusion wisely administered. Sometimes it’s only a hurried 
preparation of the operative field. In any event, one important 
step is avoidance of infection, a matter in which ‘Merthiolate’ 
(Sodium Ethyl Mercuri Thiosalicylate, Lilly) is a very generous 
“ounce of prevention.” 


Ext Litty anp Company, INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA, U.S. A. 
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